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ae assumption by President Wil- 

son of autocratic authority, which 
almost submerged the legislative 
branch of the Government, was 
sternly rebuked in the November 
election, and President-elect Harding 
has very properly responded to the 
.well-nigh universal demand for a bet- 
ter balance with the executive branch. 
His position, however, is far from 
easy. His willingness to consult the 
best minds and take counsel with rep- 
resentatives of widely divergent 
views does not exempt him from the 
necessity of maintaining and defend- 
ing the essential prerogatives of 
the Executive. In fact, he is face 
to face to-day with a decision upon 
which may well turn the success or 
failure of his administration. The 
issue is not this or that point of for- 
eign policy, nor has it to do with the 
tariff, with taxation, or domestic 
economy. The issue before him is 
whether he will choose his own Cab- 


inet or whether the Senate will choose 
it for him. 


| the good old days when outstand- 

ing personalities like Greeley and 
Raymond and Dana dominated lead- 
ing newspapers, a familiar feature 
of some of them was the list of pro- 
hibited words and phrases dictated 
by the personal preference of these 
journalistic notables. In these days 
of infinitely greater complexity, it is 
not so much a list of words as a list 
of things that ought to be placed un- 
der taboo. Among these we should 
like to put any statement that repre- 
sents a long series of annual pay- 
ments as equivalent to the total ob- 
tained by adding them up. Thus a 
leading headline on the first page of 
one of the most important of the New 
York newspapers a few days ago 
read as follows: 


255 Billion Gold 
Marks Tentative 
Levy on Germany 


Allies Fix Sen as Basis of Next 


Reparations Conference 


Nothing further was said in the head- 
lines; but in the dispatch it appears 
that the proposed arrangement calls 
for 3,000,000,000 marks a year for 
the first five years, 6,000,000,000 a 
year for the next five, and 7,000,000,- 
000 a year for the following thirty. 
If there were no such thing in the 
world as interest on money, this 
might be referred to as a levy of 255 
billions on Germany; as a matter of 
fact, it is nothing of the kind. If 
she were required to pay 3,000,000,- 
000 marks a year for a hundred years, 
this would add up to 300 billion 
marks; but as money is worth at 


least 5 per cent. to her, the levy would 
really be less than 60 billion marks— 
less than one fifth the aggregate of 
the payments. Of course, this was 
mere thoughtlessness or incompetence 
on the part of the headliner, and of 
the special correspondent who 
thought fit to make the summation; 
but to show how dangerous this sort 
of thing may be, one has only to re- 
member that no less a person than J. 
M. Keynes, in the book which made a 
world-wide sensation, quietly substi- 
tuted the sum of a long series of annu- 
al payments in place of the figure he 
had made out as the amount of the 
German damage. That he did so 
without a word of explanation, and 
with a smoothness suggestive of the 
practiced thimble-rigger, was the 
strongest evidence his book furnished 
of his being a special pleader and not 
the impartial judge for which he 
wished to pass. 


if might well be urged that the 
Japanese problem—with its impli- 
cations, it is the problem of the Far 


East—is grander, more profound, 
than the German or the Russian 
problem. It calls for sympathy, for 
every kind of knowledge. For sym- 
pathy, indeed! It should not be for- 
gotten that our industrial system was 
imposed upon Japan; that, prior to 
the visit of Commodore Perry to 
Japan, courtesy was universal, the 
artistic sense was as general as 
among the classical Greeks, the most 
sincere and vivid art in the world ex- 
isted in Japan. We are wise to ex- 
clude Japanese immigration. But it 
should be made quite clear to the 
Japanese that such discrimination is 
not on uncomplimentary grounds. 
The Japanese are obviously not infe- 
rior mentally or physically to many 
Caucasian peoples; they are superior 
in many ways to the Anglo-Saxon— 
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admittedly so as farmers—and are 
rightly indignant at any imputation 
of inferiority. 


HE visit of General Crowder to 

Cuba upon the President’s busi- 
ness has naturally aroused keen 
speculation. It is to be hoped (for 
our own sake, not the Cubans’) that 
American occupation will not be 
found necessary. The time has come, 
perhaps, when one may, without hav- 
ing one’s patriotism called in ques- 
tion, suggest that the original Ameri- 
can intervention in Cuba has had its 
bad side. The Spanish planters have 
been replaced by the American 
tobacco companies, with the result 
that the quality of Cuban cigars has 
fallen off ninety per cent. Self-gov- 
ernment, to be sure, is a blessing, but 
a good cigar is a smoke. 


RANGEL is in Paris. But that 

hero has more than one string to 
his bow. He is in touch with the Ger- 
man General von Hoffmann, who 
“makes no secret of” a semi-military 
organization of which he is the par- 
ent, whose object is the defense of 
European civilization against Bol- 
shevism, and for which he is getting 
large funds, not from Germany only, 
but from other sources as well. These 
little sidelights are sometimes signifi- 
cant. The 60,000 or so refugees from 
the Crimea now on the Greek islands 
and the Gallipoli peninsula are suffer- 
ing terribly. 


Semanal royalties are seldom wel- 

come guests. One would do the 
Hollanders an injustice by supposing 
that they pride themselves on harbor- 
ing the Hohenzollerns. They are 
proud of maintaining the traditional 
right of asylum, not of the visitors 
who claim its shelter. The Premier, 
as quoted by the New York Times 
correspondent at The Hague, has 
made no secret of the fact that it 
would be agreeable to the Govern- 
ment if the ex-Kaiser and his son 
should choose to leave the country. 
That both are perfectly free to go is 
not subject to doubt. The Crown 


Prince, on crossing the frontier, was 
treated as a deserter and interned as 
such on the Island of Wieringen, but 


since, after the armistice, all foreign 
soldiers detained as deserters were 
released, his continued residence on 
his wind-swept island in the Zuider- 
zee can only be explained on the as- 
sumption that he prefers the sight of 
the Zuiderzee to that of Germany in 
her present plight. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment uses its right to prescribe to 
these undesirable aliens their domi- 
cile, and to control, to a certain ex- 
tent, their correspondence. But if 
they should grow impatient of such 
control, the Government can not pre- 
vent their escaping from it by re- 
crossing the frontier. And also, if 
they abused the asylum afforded 
them, by hatching reactionary plots 
under its shelter, the Government 
would be justified in expelling them 
and washing its hands of the worthy 
couple. 


| pammanesiig is also harboring exiled 
royalty, but with no ill-concealed 
antipathy. King Feisal’s visit to 
London, where he intends to remain 
until May, has elicited no other than 
friendly comments in the press. The 
English feel that they owe a debt 
to King Feisal, and they would offer 
him the crown of Mesopotamia if it 
could be done without giving offense 
to their French ally. But the French, 
who dethroned him in Syria, would 
take it ill if he were set up as a king 
in a neighboring state. The oil of 
Mosul may perhaps be useful in help- 
ing to salve the wound of French re- 
sentment. Negotiations between the 
French Embassy and Downing Street 
as to the conditions on which French 
recognition of Feisal reénthroned 
could be obtained will probably be 
occasioned by Feisal’s presence in 
London. Much depends for the Brit- 
ish Government on the establish- 
ment of native rule in Mesopotamia 
under an Arab prince. It would 
not fail to serve as an object lesson to 
Great Britain’s Indian subjects. One 
of the points in Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation programme is that not a 
single Indian offers his services for 
Mesopotamia. That boycott would 
lose much of its effect if a native 
chieftain of ancient lineage should 
not refuse to accept the crown as a 
gift from the British Government. 
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HE district known as “West Hun- 
gary” belongs to Austria under 
the new arrangements. It is, how- 
ever, occupied by a Hungarian force 
of some 25,000 under Colonel Lehar, 
brother of the composer—a man of 
the kidney of d’Annunzio and Zeli- 
govski. By decision of the Council of 
Ambassadors, West Hungary should 
be turned over to an Allied Commis- 
sion, who in turn should turn it over 
to Austria. But it looks as though 
Colonel Lehar would make a difficulty 
about the transfer. He has made 
elaborate defensive preparations, and 
he is well supplied with ammunition 
from a train which was destined for 
Wrangel, but was intercepted en 
route. It is thought the Hungarian 
Government will formally order 
Lehar home, expecting and wishing 
him to stay. Here, perhaps, is some 
work for the “Little Entente.” The 
Comic Spirit has discovered a new 
form of expression. 


HE Senatorial election in France 
was to be a key to the political 
situation of the moment, as it would 
disclose in how far the sentiment of 
the country had changed since the 
end of November, 1919, when the 
Chamber of Deputies was elected. 
Those who were expectant of a sen- 
sational surprise must have been dis- 
appointed by the view which the 
turning of the key revealed. All the 
members of the Ministry who were 
candidates were, with one exception, 
elected, and the parties on whom 
Minister Leygues relies for support 
were the chief gainers at the polls. 
Neither the extreme so-called Right, 
which insists on an unrelenting atti- 
tude towards Germany, nor the ex- 
treme Left of the Socialists and Com- 
munists received much encourage- 
ment from the electorate. The mid- 
dle course is not exciting. But France 
is to be congratulated on her wise 
avoidance of the spectacular in poli- 
tics. Her support of the Ministry 
of M. Leygues makes for stability in 
the country’s international relations, 
which can not fail to have a whole- 
some effect on Europe at large. 


[ Washington B. Vanderlip under- 
takes to sell stock in his Kamchat- 
ka concession, it is not likely that he 
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will use a testimonial from Lenin in 
his appeal for prospective purchas- 
ers. Between the two there appears 
to be a striking difference of opinion, 
in fact a distinct contradiction. On 
November 23, a month after Vander- 
lip left Russia, Lenin made a long 
address before the Moscow District 
Conference of the Russian Commu- 
nist party, which was reported in full 
in the official Soviet newspaper Prav- 
da, copies of which have just been 
received here. Referring to the 
Vanderlip concession, Lenin spoke 
as follows: 


The differences between our enemies have 


recently increased, particularly in connection 
with the proposed concession to be granted to 
a group of American capitalist sharks, headed 


by a multi-millionaire who reckons upon group- 
ing around himself a number of other multi- 
millionaires. Now, all the communications 
coming from the Far East bear testimony to 
the fact that there is a feeling of extreme bit- 
terness in Japan in connection with this agree- 
ment, although the latter has not been signed 
yet and is so far only a draft. 


Vanderlip pretends to have in his 
pocket, duly signed, a concession for 
some 400,000 square miles of the icy 
wastes of Northwestern Siberia. 
Lenin says that the concession has 
not been signed yet and is so far only 
a draft. Poor Vanderlip! He has 
received thousands of columns of 
priceless publicity which he might 
have cashed in on a _ stock-selling 
scheme, only to find that Lenin, after 
using him as an easy dupe and tool 
for propaganda, has thrown a wrench 
into the machinery and spoiled his 
game. 


Sa the past six years we have 

been taking or saving lives on 
so large a scale that all this to-do over 
the safety of the three airmen comes 
as a refreshing breath from a world 
which some thought dead. Here we 
are back in those deep wells of human 
nature where the lives of three men 
are held sacred; their exhibition of 
resourcefulness and courage thrill- 
ing; and their first account of what 
took place worth the sending of spe- 
cial correspondents to the neighbor- 
hood. All this is as it should be. 
The heart of America has moved for 
the moment to Ontario, which, in the 
old-fashioned language again in use, 
is now being put on the map, with the 
chance of a new railway long needed, 
and moving pictures of the region 


shown round the world. Ontario is 
no doubt grateful for the notoriety, 
but what most impresses is the Can- 
adians’ fine, unaffected fellowship 
with their stranded cousins, the pic- 
ture of Indian runners penetrating 
the silent woods and wastes on their 
errands of mercy, the attention to 
every detail for the men’s comfort. 
The fact that no one seemed to know 
why they took to the air that stormy 
December day gives additional value 
to the tribute which was paid to them 
as men, God’s creatures. The colos- 
sal labors of the war did not usher 
in a perfect world—only the foolish 
thought it would—but it left plenty 
of good to build on. 


 inpendere valiant, prudent; though 

revolutionary to the core, yet 
not unmindful of the police, is the 
militant Left Wing of the Socialist 
party of America. At the party’s 
national convention last summer it 
strove mightily for unconditional af- 
filiation with the Third International. 
But afterwards out of Moscow came 
the famous 21 points, a set of de- 
mands on the faithful that appall the 
stoutest hearts. The exhortation to 
“severe measures,” “illegal action,” 
“armed uprisings,” and “forcible 
overthrow,” is toomuch. The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh quivers. The 
police simply won’t allow any of these 
things, and what is one todo? The 
problem is eloquently expressed in 
the Left Wing’s recent manifesto. 
Much as this revolutionary element 
would like to conform, the obstacles 
are quite insuperable. ‘Our intimate 
knowledge of American political and 
legalistic conditions,” reads the doc- 
ument, “forces us to the conclusion 
that an acceptance of certain of these 
21 conditions in toto would be a war- 
rant in blank futilely and needlessly 
to send to prison or to the gallows 
every effective propagandist in the 
country.” All right-feeling souls 
will fully comprehend the tragedy. 
To join in “armed uprisings,” in at- 
tempts at “forcible overthrow,” would 
be a supreme felicity; but the coldly 
unsympathetic police are obdurate 
and will not grant a permit. Lenin, 
from his seat of power, may smile 
sardonically and dub these baffled 








souls mere “yellows” of compromising 
timidity. But we, who better un- 
derstand their difficulties, cannot but 
feel tenderly sympathetic. 


HE journalists have been waxing 
merry over the case of poor Sir 
Wilfred Denham, whose name ap- 
pears in the New Year’s Honors list, 
but, so far as anybody can find out, 
nowhere else. Sir Wilfred was 
knighted as an “author and writer”: 
of what he is the author, what he 
has written, even those who bestowed 
the honor seem no better able to state 
than the journalists. If it could be 
shown that he had really never writ- 
ten anything, his claim to distinction 
might in these days be regarded as 
meriting knighthood at the very least, 
together with the thanks of a grate- 
ful world. For sucha knight a suit- 
able device would be a row of books 
bound in buckram and Kendal green. 
But it appears that even if he escape 
the charge of being an author, he did 
write something or other in the ser- 
vice of the party. After all, they do 
manage these things better in Eng- 
land: there they make him a knight, 
an agreeable distinction and harm- 
less; here his service to the party, 
however slight, would have raised 
up for him a multitude of friends who 
would be satisfied with nothing less 
for him than an embassy or a place 
in the Cabinet. 


APPY the man who just before 

a snowfall closes the links for the 
season decides that he will give up 
golf! How calm to him the stormy 
winter solstice! Unhappy is the man 
who on that final day discovers the 
fault which has made him a dub, es- 
pecially if on that day he played a 
“star game.” Will his newly acquired 
technique hold over until spring? 
Both are, of course, mistaken in their 
attitudes of mind. Golf is not a game 
to cause impatience or a forced equa- 
nimity. It is not a game at all, but 
preparation for the grave and the 
realms beyond. Odd that those who 
are expert at it never see its real sig- 
nificance! With them, poor souls, 
it is only earthly prizes from golf 
—foolish cups and publicity—that 
count. 
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The Secondary 
Boycott 


—* the stock-dividend case 
was decided by the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Justice Holmes stated the 
reason for his dissent with extraor- 
dinary brevity and with a candor 
that matched the brevity. He frank- 
ly admitted that “on sound principles” 
the stock dividend is “not income.” 
How then did he come to the conclu- 
sion that the Sixteenth Amendment, 
which authorized the levying of Fed- 
eral taxes upon income but which did 
not in any other way enlarge the 
power of Congress in respect to taxa- 
tion, did nevertheless authorize a tax 
on stock dividends? The answer is 
contained in this single sentence: 


The known purpose of this Amendment was 
to get rid of nice questions as to what might 
be direct taxes, and I can not doubt that most 
people not lawyers would suppose when they 
voted for it that they put a question like the 
present to rest. 


It can not be said that the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
concurred in by Mr. Justice Holmes 
and Mr. Justice Clarke, upon the issue 
of the secondary boycott, in the case 
of the Duplex Printing Company, can 
be completely characterized as a re- 
assertion of the remarkable position 
asserted by Judge Holmes in the sen- 
tence above quoted. But such a 
statement would not be very far from 
the truth. The question is not so 
simple as that involved in the stock- 
dividend case. The Clayton Act of 
1914 declares that certain actions per- 
formed by workingmen, or unions of 
workingmen, shall not be subject to 
injunction; but the term “secondary 
boycott” does not occur in the act. 
It is neither expressly included nor 
expressly excluded from the list of 
things which the act exempts from 
the procedure of injunction. The 
divergence, therefore, between the 
majority of the Court and the three 
dissenting judges turns on the inter- 
pretation of the language of the act; 
and it is in his method of effecting 
this interpretation that there occurs 
that essential identity of standpoint 
with Justice Holmes’s position in the 
stock-dividend case to which we have 
adverted. This we shall endeavor 
to show as briefly as possible. 


It is interesting to note in the 
first place that the term “secondary 
boycott” nowhere occurs in Judge 
Brandeis’s opinion. As it does not 
occur in the Clayton Act itself, its 
absence in the opinion does not neces- 
sarily imply a purposed avoidance of 
it; yet that avoidance must have re- 
lieved Judge Brandeis of considerable 
embarrassment. For the effect of 
that opinion, if it had been the opin- 
ion of the Court, would evidently have 
been to make the use of the secondary 
boycott in its widest possible applica- 
tion perfectly lawful; and yet to say 
this in so many words was apparently 
more than Judge Brandeis felt it best 
to do. In substance, the decision of 
the court is that the Clayton Act did 
not legitimate the secondary boycott, 
and the opinion of Judge Brandeis is 
that it did. 

Upon the path by which Judge 
Brandeis arrives at this conclusion 
interesting light may be thrown by 
a few quotations from the opinion. 
“This statute,” he says, “‘was the 
fruit of unceasing agitation, which 
extended over more than twenty 
years, and was designed to equalize 
before the law the position of work- 
ingmen and employer as industrial 
combatants. By 1914 the 
ideas of the advocates of legislation 
had fairly crystallized upon the man- 
ner in which the inequality and un- 
certainty of the law should be re- 
moved. It was to be done by ex- 
pressly legalizing certain acts regard- 
less of the effects produced by them 
upon other persons.” So far so 
good; but when it comes to determin- 
ing what these “certain acts” were 
which the Clayton law had the effect 
of “expressly legalizing,” Judge Bran- 
deis goes out into the woods, as did 
Judge Holmes in the stock-dividend 
case, to lay the foundation for his 
interpretation. He speaks, for in- 
stance, of an idea that “was presented 
to the committees which reported the 
Clayton Act’ —apparently feeling 
that there was no essential difference 
between this and an idea presented 
or declared by the committees. In 
the footnotes he quotes assertions and 
opinions not of the committees in 
charge of the bill, but of persons who 
appeared at the hearings before the 


committees; and he even quotes an 
opinion expressed in 1915 by a Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, not 
on the meaning of the Clayton Act 
but on the policy which ought to be 
pursued in regard to labor contro- 
versies. 

To interpret laws in this spirit is 
to assume for the Supreme Court the 
power to say not what Congress did 
mean when it passed a given act, but 
what it ought to have meant. And 
this is the more remarkable because 
Judge Brandeis places the utmost 
emphasis on the view that the object 
of the Clayton Act was to take away 
from judges the power that they had 
theretofore exercised “to determine 
according to their own economic and 
social views” the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of acts which inflict dam- 
age on an employer in an industrial 
struggle. Undoubtedly such was the 
purpose, so far as the act went; but 
to determine how far the act did go, 
upon grounds such as those here 
cited, is to reintroduce precisely that 
element of judge-made law which, 
according to Judge Brandeis himself, 
it was a primary object of the Clayton 
Act to eliminate. 

In sharp contrast to the method of 
the dissenting opinion is that pursued 
in the majority opinion, written by 
Judge Pitney. Whether his conclu- 
sion be open to doubt or not, it rests 
first upon a close examination of the 
language of the act and secondly upon 
the citation not of random -expres- 
sions emitted by witnesses at the 
hearings—or even of opinions ex- 
pressed by individual members of 
Congress in the debate—but of 
statements made by the committees 
themselves or their authorized spokes- 
men while the bill was pending. Those 
who remember the facts concerning 
the enactment of the law need hardly 
be reminded that it was almost uni- 
versally regarded as an attempt to 
give to union labor enough to placate 
its leaders, but not enough to consti- 
tute a surrender to their express de- 
mands. This is a kind of legislation 
sure to breed trouble in the end, but 
it has to be taken for what itis. Now 
there is the clearest possible evidence 
that, in spite of the desire to satisfy 
labor, and in spite of such degree of 
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ambiguity as was allowed to remain 
in the act, its sponsors clearly de- 
clared that its language could not be 
construed to legalize the secondary 
boycott. The most striking passage 
to this effect quoted by Judge Pitney 
is the following statement made by 
the spokesman of the House Com- 
mittee, Mr. Webb, who had the bill in 
charge when it was under considera- 
tion by the House: 

| say again—and I speak for, I believe, prac- 
tically every member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—that if this section did legalize the 
secondary boycott there would not be a man 
vote for it. It is not the purpose of the com- 
mittee to authorize it, and I do not think any 
person in this House wants to do it. We con- 
tine the boycotting to the parties to the dispute, 
allowing parties to cease to patronize that party 
and to ask others to cease to patronize the party 
to the dispute. 

Just one word about the language 
of the act itself. In Section 20, on 
which the whole issue turns, there 
occurs the following language: 


And such restraining order or injunction 
shall prohibit any person or persons, whether 
singly ©r in concert, from terminating any rela- 


tion oi employment, or, from ceasing to per- 
form any work or labor, or from recommend- 
ing, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do; or from attending at any place 
where any such person or persons may lawfully 
be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or from peacefully 
persuading any person to work or to abstain 
from working; or from ceasing to patronize or 
to employ any party to such dispute, or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful and lawful means so to do. 






If laws are to be interpreted accord- 
ing to what they say, and not accord- 
ing to what judges think that public 
opinion would have desired that they 
should say, this draws a perfectly 
clear and distinct line between the 
primary and the secondary boycott. 
Upon the primary boycott no ban is 
placed except that the means it em- 
ploys shall be peaceful. But when it 
comes to the secondary boycott, the 
means must be not only peaceful but 
lawful. If this means anything, it 
means that there must be no second- 
ary boycott in the sense in which that 
term is usually employed and in 
which it figures in the case at issue— 
namely (to quote from Judge Pitney’s 
opinion) ‘fa combination not merely 
to refrain from dealing with com- 
plainant, or to advise or by peaceful 
means persuade complainant’s custo- 
mers to refrain (‘primary boycott’), 
but to exercise coercive pressure upon 
such customers, actual or prospective, 


in order to cause them to withhold or 
withdraw patronage from complain- 
ant through fear of loss or damage to 
themselves should they deal with it.” 

Apart from these legal but by no 
means technical points, the Supreme 
Court’s decision and the dissenting 
opinion bring to the front the funda- 
mental issue of the limits of indus- 
trial warfare. In one respect we 
have not done justice to Judge Bran- 
deis’s position. We have pointed out 
that he makes no mention of the 
secondary boycott. For this omission 
it may well be urged that there is a 
deeper reason than that at which we 
have hinted, the desire to avoid a cer- 
tain difficulty or embarrassment. The 
fact is, that from Judge Brandeis’s 
standpoint there is really no such 
thing as a secondary boycott. If, as 
he appears to hold, the interest of all 
workingmen in the power of union 
organizations in general is a direct 
personal interest of essentially the 
same nature as that which each indi- 
vidual has in the terms of his own 
employment, than every union work- 
ingman in America is, by the very 
fact of his being a member of a union, 
himself a party to every labor dis- 
pute in which the prestige or the 
power of any union is involved. It is 
undoubtedly competent for Congress 
to take this view, if it chooses. To do 
so, however, would mean to recognize 
class warfare as a normal incident 
of American life. It would mean the 
removal of all legal restraints on the 
power of nation-wide organizations 
of labor to crush any employer who 
resisted the demand for a closed shop, 
or for any other terms insisted upon 
by union labor as necessary for its 
declared purposes. 

If the people of the United States, 
acting through the established organs 
of their government, shall come to 
the conclusion that this is the state 
of things which they desire in their 
economic, social, and political life, 
then this is the state of things to 
which we shall all have to adjust our- 
selves. But there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the public opinion of the 
country desires anything of the kind. 
How far it was from doing so at the 
time the Clayton Act was passed may 
fairly be inferred from Mr. Webb’s 


statement above quoted. But, be this 
as it may, so profound a change in the 
relation of our laws to the great ques- 
tions of industrial controversy—a 
change involving nothing less than an 
absolute recognition of the division 
of the people of this country into 
fixed and opposing classes—can not 
be allowed to come about by anything 
short of an explicit act of Congress, 
adopted after the full and comprehen- 
sive public discussion which befits so 
mighty a problem. And our national 
experience has demonstrated again 
and again that, when an issue of this 
kind is fairly joined, the great slow- 
moving mass of public opinion, diffi- 
cult to arouse but irresistible when 
aroused, is capable of astonishing by 
its quiet and sober conservatism those 
whose ears are open only to the voices 
of agitation and discontent. 


The Ferment in Egypt 
and India 


|i, ‘gpm has arrived of two important 

changes in Great Britain’s colo- 
nial administration. Lord Milner 
has resigned as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and Lord Reading 
is designated as the new Viceroy of 
India. The one’s retirement from 
office is, apparently, an admission 
of failure which comes at what will 
probably prove the close of a thirty- 
years’ service as a colonial officer, 
the other’s appointment is the crown- 
ing success of a phenomenal career. 
Lord Milner, at one time Under- 
Secretary of Finance in Lord Cro- 
mer’s Egyptian administration, and 
subsequently Governor of Cape Col- 
ony and High Commissioner for 
South Africa, withdraws from the 
public service an expert’s knowledge 
of colonial administration, Lord 
Reading brings to the Viceroyalty the 
repute of being the foremost of Brit- 
ish lawyers. It is significant of the 
exceptional conditions now confront- 
ing the colonial administration that 
the Lord Chief Justice is asked to 
leave his sphere of action to assume, 
in a world unknown to him, respon- 
sibilities for which the retiring Co- 
lonial Secretary would seem better 
equipped by training and experience. 
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Lord Milner’s failure may indeed be 
due to the very fact of his being 
“nourri dans le sérail.” In trying 
to adapt his settled conceptions of 
good colonial rule to the new spirit of 
independence and the clamor for self- 
government, he made a sacrifice of 
them in a generous desire to be just 
to the Egyptians. Having set out to 
meet them halfway, he went far be- 
yond the original goal. Not only did 
he propose to grant them unlimited 
internal control, he was even willing 
to give them the right to control their 
own foreign policy and appoint and 
receive diplomatic representatives. It 
is easy to imagine what would happen 
if the new-fledged Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should enter into direct dip- 
lomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
admit its official envoys, who would 
prove breeders of unrest and sedition, 
and negotiate treaties with Moscow. 
England, it is true, would under Lord 
Milner’s plan retain the right to veto 
any such transaction. But the ex- 
ercise of that right would be fraught 
with greater danger, as affecting the 
sovereignty of a second party, than 
would the refusal, from the outset, 
of Egypt’s free control of her foreign 
affairs. The resignation of Lord 
Milner is doubtless the result of his 
colleagues’ unwillingness to subscribe 
to a surrender of the control of 
Egypt’s foreign relations. 

The difficulties in India are of a 
different nature. There is no ho- 
mogeneity, as in Egypt, ‘of either 
race, or language, or religion. But 
so much the greater is the need of a 
just but stern régime, which does not 
evade the difficulties of the dilemma 
by yielding to the extremists. An 
autonomy as extensive as Egypt 
claims and Lord Milner would give 
her would, if granted to India, mean 
its disintegration into a multitude 
of states never at peace among them- 
selves and each an easy prey to Bol- 
shevist intrigue. There is, to be 
sure, a large body of influential na- 
tives who realize this truth and are 
willing to give their loyal support to 
the Government. These form, we 
believe, a large majority of the edu- 
cated among both Moslems and Hin- 
dus. But the extremists are more 
vociferous, and resort to methods 


that by their mere appeal to the ig- 
norant masses create a semblance of 
power which, if unchallenged, might 
grow into an actual menace. Gandhi 
is the great leader of this movement. 
The conduct which he preaches is re- 
fusal to codperate with the Govern- 
ment. The so-called Hartal, or ces- 
sation of business, is now taking the 
form of a boycott of the reform coun- 
cils. In an interesting letter of a 
native Indian, in the Round Table, the 
extremists’ abstention from the elec- 
tions is explained as a sign of their 
weakness. If they could get their 
candidates in at all, these would form 
only a negligible minority; so, know- 
ing that their dream of obstruction 
cannot be realized, they choose non- 
coéperation for their election cry. 
The Indian National Congress which 
met early in September of last year, 
Gandhi’s Congress as the moderates 
called it, supported his programme 
by 1,800 against 800 adverse votes. 
But 3,200 of the 5,800 delegates never 
cast their votes at all, and the Chair- 
man, Lajpat Rai, who in his opening 
address took care not to commit him- 
self, declared in his closing speech 
that the policy adopted by the Con- 
gress was futile, and impossible to 
carry out. A residence of four years 
as a political refugee in New York 
has apparently given him a more 
practical outlook upon life than the 
zealous Gandhi and his followers are 
capable of. 

The elements of moderation, there- 
fore, are not wanting. But their 
support must be won and organized 
by a régime of tact and self-restraint, 
which would neither repulse them by 
undue severity against the extremists 
nor outdo them in reformative zeal 
by an untimely yielding to the de- 
mands of these same extremists. A 
colonial officer, bred in the service, 
may find it more difficult than an 
outsider to hold the middle course be- 
tween standpatism and headlong re- 
form. And when that outsider is 
the British judiciary, which is fa- 
mous the world over for its stern in- 
tegrity, there is reason to believe 
that the Government has chosen the 
man most likely to succeed in making 
a workable instrument of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 


Protane Thoughts 


7 Federal agent whose duty it 

is to snoop round in grocery 
stores and delicatessen shops to see 
that patrons are purchasing only 
groceries and delicatessen has not 
yet endeared himself to the public. 
In many quarters he is regarded as 
about the meanest man in the world. 
His chief, Mr. Kramer, has recently 
wept some tears over his sad lot. It 
seems that the dry agent, filling a new 
position already underpaid, has, like 
the rest of us, to live; often he has a 
family to support, and the thought of 
his wife and children poorly fed has 
made many an agent yield to tempta- 
tion. Mr. Kramer, it appears, has 
begun to hear the stories (familiar 
to others these many months) about 
a continuous flow of really good 
liquor confiscated in one place, strict- 
ly in accordance with the law, and 
subsequently put on sale in other 
places, strictly outside the law. If 
Mr. Kramer had been a mathemati- 
cian of the right sort he might long 
ago have drawn some _ inferences 
which would have revealed the in- 
wardness of this pestilential situa- 
tion and perhaps have saved his 
charges from further temptation. 
But Mr. Kramer, though good at sta- 
tistics, is weak in inference. He knew, 
for instance, exactly how many gal- 
lons there were of bonded liquor in 
this country when he took office. He 
knows, of course, how many -gallons 
of bonded liquor have since been con- 
fiscated. Yet he never seems to be 
troubled about the marvelous capa- 
city of the bonded liquor to supply 
the wherewithal for this swelling sea 
of confiscations. 

Considering the obliging ways of 
the dry agent, it speaks well for the 
human nature of the public at large 
that he is rather despised. Men are 
alarmingly willing to corrupt him, 
but they refuse to like him even when 
corrupted. The reason is obvious. 
The use of liquor has not yet become 
one of the deadly sins. Ages of the 
best literature have unfortunately 
conspired to place it in that naughty 
nice category of the natural vices, 
along with smoking, swearing, and 
other gallantries. Stevenson’s rau- 
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cous refrain, “Yo, ho, ho, and a bottle 
of rum” could always terrify children, 
even while they cried for more, and 
if Mr. Kramer knows his business he 
will see to it that the cry continues 
to strike terror into the souls of 
adults. He is, indeed, somewhat 
despairing of the old sinner of to- 
day, and admits that not until the 
next generation will the real benefits 
be felt. 

As must be quite clear, we are 
ourselves taking no position for the 
moment on this weighty problem, but 
merely indulging some profane re- 
flections. There comes the thought 
that in educating the public up to pro- 
hibition, Mr. Kramer, who according 
to his own admission has to con- 
centrate on the young (the embryonic 
next generation), is adopting a meth- 
od long out of vogue with pedagogues. 
Contrary to Mme. Montessori and her 
numerous followers, he is commit- 
ting that heresy of saying “Thou 
shalt not.” Twenty years ago, “Don’t 
touch” was a proper remark on oc- 
casions; it was replaced by “Why, 
touch it if you want to, but don’t you 
think it would be more fun to pre- 
tend you’re a flower or a humming 
bird out there in the garden?” In 
a way, to be sure, the Commissioner 
at Washington hopes to wipe out the 
ugliness of prohibition by distracting 
attention from it. He has his work 
cut out for him. So long as people 
the country over show zest for the 
game of outwitting the law, their suc- 
cessors are sure to keep their eyes 
open. One can imagine the vivid 
memory which children of the present 
will retain of the great larks their 
parents had in the kitchen experi- 
menting with home brews. Alas, 
the making of mud pies must seem 
tame after such sights. 

No, Mr. Kramer, it will not do to 
trust too much to the cure of passing 
time, even with a little distraction 
thrown in. Time, unassisted, has a 
way of casting a glamor over the past, 
and the only reason that such hon- 
ored customs as pirating, duels, and 
slavery are now condemned is be- 
cause there was in the generations 
in which they flourished a huge, in- 
tense feeling against them which 
surged up violently and overthrew 


them.  Self-respecting persons will 
give up breaking the law against the 
use of liquor when popular sentiment 
overwhelmingly demands a.firm, dig- 
nified enforcement. Why not test 
out popular sentiment by picking 
only respectable men as agents and 
by enforcing the law as if it were it- 
self respectable? 


Germany Must Disarm 


HALL the Allies inflict the penal- 


ties nominated in the Spa bond 
for non-fulfillment thereof? Or shall 
they give the Germans more time? 
Ifso,how much? M. Leygues seems 
inclined to grant more time, but there 
is a powerful sentiment in France 
which demands immediate drastic 
action. Suppose that this sentiment 
should compel M. Leygues to the 
sterner policy, would Britain and 
Italy support France? If they should 
not, would France proceed alone and 
occupy more German territory—the 
Ruhr valley, or perhaps Bavaria? 

The German note of reply to the 
French note pointing out the particu- 
lars of non-fulfillment is the usual 
sort of shuffling and disingenuous 
document we have learned to expect 
from Germany. All else aside, there 
is, however, color for the statement 
that the German Government has 
been unable to execute the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Spa agreement, 
especially as regards the illicit forma- 
tions in Bavaria and East Prussia. 

Remembering the warlike utter- 
ances of Dr. Simons and other mem- 
bers of the German Government, and 
sundry significant incidents, we doubt 
whether that Government “would an 
if it could;” but we likewise doubt 
whether it could an if it would. It 
is in sympathy with or cowed by the 
Reactionaries. The latter condition, 
however, even more than the former, 
should recommend the argument for 
occupation of more German terri- 
tory. If the Government is willing 
but impotent, the Allies should sup- 
port it—by occupation, if that is the 
only way. The German Govern- 
ment says: “Give us two months 
more and we will complete the job.” 
There seems little doubt that the Al- 
lies will grant the extension asked; 


but with the grant should be coupled 
a definite statement (not mere vague 
threat) that, if the job is not com- 
pleted by a date named, Allied troops 
will occupy certain named territory. 

Why not Bavaria, and clap a lid on 
that “swasher,” Herr Escherich? The 
Ruhr coal miners do not deserve to 
suffer; they have threatened to cut 
off supply of coal to Bavaria unless 
the Einwohnerwehr is dissolved. 
The chief menace presented by the 
“self-defense” organizations in Ger- 
many is not of present direct action 
against France; nor even that they 
might make common cause with Mos- 
cow against Poland, though this latter 
is quite conceivable; but that they 
constitute the arm of the Reaction: 
that Reaction which has a “conscience 
wide as Hell,” as the Ruhr miners 
very well know. Heaven forbid it 
should be necessary to occupy more 
German territory; but everyman’s 
Cato should not cease to repeat “Ger- 
many must be disarmed,” until it is 
done. As M. Poincaré said in the 
Matin the other day: “Disarmament 
of Germany is a primary condition of 
durable peace. Without this pre- 
caution the peace of Europe will re- 
main at the mercy of brainstorms, 
and no one can work in peace.” The 
reader who is not convinced of the 
necessity of firm Allied action should 
study the German note above referred 
to. The Allied Premiers meet on 
January 19 to discuss this matter of 
supreme world-importance. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 7.] 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE: The ex- 
periment is soon to be made in India of 
that new political constitution devised by 
Mr. Montagu; not the least strange mon- 
ster, so its enemies, who are many and 
bitter, say, that has emerged from the 
world-welter since the war. And they 
despairingly invoke the gibbering ghosts 
of Chatham, Clive, and Hastings. Well, 
man himself must always have seemed a 
shocking innovation to other animals at 
first view; is man then a monster? Even 
the Anglo-Indian, the first shock ab- 
sorbed, will concede that the time has 
arrived for an experiment in self-govern- 
ment for India, and that the Government 
of India Act is a not unworthy first 
draught; for that is all it pretends to be. 

Dean Inge (we know few wiser heads) 
has said: “It may well be that the British 
mission as a world power is nearly ac- 
complished.” Perchance some British 
skipper, bidding farewell at eve to Syd- 
ney, Singapore, Victoria, or the far Falk- 
lands, has heard a voice announcing the 
doom of the greatest of empires; like 
that which fell upon the ears of Thamous 
the pilot, as, on the eve of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, he sailed out of the Gulf of Cor- 
inth into the Ionian Sea: “Pan is dead— 
Great Pan is dead—Pan, Pan is dead.” 

It is rumored that Lord Reading is to 
be Viceroy of India. 

Lord Milner is to resign as Colonial 
Secretary. It is strange we get so little 
news from Egypt. The reader will re- 
call how several months ago the Milner 
Commission, returning from Egypt, rec- 
ommended almost complete self-govern- 
ment for that country; recommended, 
that is, that the poor fellahin be turned 
over to the rapacity of the most black- 
guardly official class on the planet. Ap- 
parently Lord Milner’s colleagues in Gov- 
ernment decided that some sorcery of 
old Nile had been practiced upon the 
Commission, were unwilling to undo the 
wonderful work of Cromer, Gorst, Kitch- 
ener, and Milner himself, and consigned 
the report to a kindly oblivion. Certain 
riverine constructions completed by the 
British have almost miraculously trans- 
formed the land of the Pharaohs; the 
completion or realization of others in 
process or projected would be imperiled 
by a Nationalist régime. We may be 
mistaken; the present Parliament is not 
remarkable for wisdom or resolution. We 
would like to know more about recent 
Egyptian matters. 

Will Sinn Fein co-operate in giving the 
Home Rule Bill a try-out? Mr. de 
Valera is back in Ireland. There is some 
doubt as to the extent of his influence, 
and no one can say whether that influence 


will be used for or against conciliation. 
One wonders whether his secretary, left 
behind in America, truly represents his 
chief when he preaches a world-wide 
vendetta of Irish against English. He- 
rodotus has a story of how an army of 
Scythians was put to flight by the bray- 
ing of an ass. It might not be necessary 
to use the dagger or the phial to accom- 
plish the aims of the Sinn Fein. 

We commend to our readers a series of 
articles in the New York Times on the 
“Labor Crisis in England,” by that prince 
of correspondents, Mr. Grasty. The 
British, like ourselves, are tempted to 
adopt measures which, palliative for the 
moment, obstruct a sound solution. 

We must discharge an emotion. Any 
further race in naval construction would 
be a thing hideous and insane beyond 
precedent. Everybody knows it; every- 
body says it. If statesmanship cannot 
find a solution, cannot stop this stupid 
and disgusting business instanter, there 
can be no hope for humanity—unless it 
be secular (this last is merely a sop to 
the optimists). British sentiment seems 
to be overwhelmingly for a sensible un- 
derstanding. It is to be hoped that the 
proposals of Senators Borah and Walsh 
are representative of majority American 
sentiment. 





RUSSIA: Lenin now insists on full 
recognition before he will sign a trade 
agreement with Britain. The British 
Government, bedeviled by Labor, and by 
Pacifists and other shalluw-pates, might 
conceivably grant recognition, but it can 
not bring itself to the final infamy of 
repudiating the just claims of British 
subjects to moneys due them from Rus- 
sia. Lenin hopes much from the indus- 
trial crisis in England. 

We are told that the aggressive and the 
conservative factions of the Bolshevist 
chiefs in Moscow have been fiercely con- 
testing the leadership; that the aggressive 
ones have triumphed; and that there will 
follow attacks on the Baltic States, on 
Poland, and on Bessarabia. The Red 
armies are reported restless, “ripe for 
exploits and mighty enterprises.” We 
have missed the daily military bulletins 
of Moscow wireless; breakfast has be- 
come a bore. 

Activity is reported of the Bolshevist 
troops in Turkestan; a heavy concentra- 
tion in Pamir. Look to the passes, ye 
British! 

The news from East Siberia is scarce 
and foggy, but there is an interesting 
report that the Japanese are digging in 
at Nikolsk against, not local, but sure- 
enough Muscovite Reds. This is ex- 
tremely important, if true. 


ITALY: D’Annunzio is going to re- 


turn all his decorations. This is hard on 
the poet. He can not meet the public gaze 
until he gets a new set. The point of 
modesty (what must be covered) varies 
greatly, as La Farge, Speke, and other 
travelers have shown us. The present- 
day hero, when his breast is bared of 
ribands and pendants, runs shrieking to 
cover, like the Aino girls when their hair 
comes down. 

It is said that the Treaty of Rapallo 
contains a clause by which Italy and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes engage to act jointly in case of 
Hungarian aggression. This is almost 
equivalent to Italy’s joining the Little 
Entente. 


NEAR EAST: It is reported that 
President Wilson is “ready to begin his 
mediation” for Armenia “directly the 
right moment arrives”; that he is “wait- 
ing until the situation in Transcaucasia 
has been clarified.” The right moment 
has passed; the situation in Transcau- 
casia is clear enough. The only doubt 
remaining is whether Georgia will sub- 
mit without vain resistence and blood- 
letting. The dispatches state that Bol- 
shevist detachments are across the 
Georgian borders. Soon all Transcau- 
casia will be a beautiful uniform Moscow 
Red. The Muscovite ideals are classic; 
they aim at utmost simplicity and clarity. 
That instrument of simplification, the 
Red Terror, has sundry Christian ex- 
amples; it is paralleled by our methods 
to enforce prohibition; merely it is a 
trifle more decent and humane, and less 
inquisitorial. 

The negotiations between Mustapha 
Kemal and the Sultan were a failure. 
Mustapha demanded too much. Mustapha 
is reported extremely active—conscript- 
ing, mobilizing, Bolshevizing. He has 
proceeded humorist—he sent a note of 
thanks to Lloyd George for a present, as 
he called it, of 40,000 much-needed rifles 
through the Armenians. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Secretary Colby’s reception in 
Argentina was polite, but not effusive. 
Argentina feels herself a great nation. 
The Argentinians do not want to be pat- 
ronized; they do not like the proposed 
Emergency Tariff Act; they distrust our 
attitude in general toward the Latin- 
American states, having particularly in 
remembrance Colombia, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Santo Domingo; and, finally, the 
German element in Argentina is power- 
ful. 

Yesterday Mr. Penrose denounced the 
Emergency Tariff Bill; to-day he finds it 
reasonable. “On better judgment mak- 
ing,” of course. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Is the Direct Primary Doomed? 


HE direct primary has again become 

a national question in the United 
States as it was in the first decade of the 
present century. From 1900 to 1910 
most of the States of the American 
Union relegated the old time political 
convention to the scrap heap and adopted 
in its place an annual free primary when 
all the voters of the party might go in- 
dividually to the polls and vote for or 
against prospective candidates who had 
previously obtained a position for them- 
selves on the ballot by the petition of a 
group of party voters. 

The method of selection of delegates to 
the political conventions within the 
States had become a stench in the coun- 
try’s nostrils. So-called caucuses were 
held in local divisions without real safe- 
guards. Both sides in the caucus fight 
would bring all the citizens they could 
get from neighboring towns to vote in a 
free-for-all fray. The clever party man- 
agers were the manipulators in the whole 
proceeding. They framed the ticket to 
be put forward in the caucus. They for- 
mulated the rules of the game. The will 
of the body of the voters counted for little 
even in these basic town gatherings. And 
after that the whole course of events was 
under the control of the manipulating 
party managers. The delegates chosen 
at the town caucuses would meet in as- 
sembly district conventions where fresh 
delegates were chosen to go to the State 
convention. The local party managers 
who had scrutinized the delegates chosen 
in the towns had little difficulty now in 
securing the “right ones” to go to the 
State convention. 

Even where there was a contest under 
the old delegate system, the local machine 
had the best of it against all comers. The 
machine was able to draft more easily the 
“respectable citizen,” the man of reputa- 
tion and dignity, and make a delegate of 
him. The insurgents had the more diffi- 
cult task of picking men who were will- 
ing to suffer the social odium of “putting 
up a fight against the organization,” 
which is a great psychological hurdle to 
overcome, in view of the normal servility 
of temper which exists toward the “or- 
ganization” on the part of persons of 
“standing” all over the United States. 

When the State convention met, the 
part of the delegates was usually purely 
social. They hovered around the cheer 
of the bar in deep rows. They gathered 
by hundreds in the lobbies or in the great 
quadrangular court of the United States 
Hotel at Saratoga, for example, and the 
band played and the Chauncey M. De- 
Pews made speeches, while over in Par- 
lor A the real Fathers of the Party, per- 
haps not more than half a dozen of them, 
smoothly arranged the slate and pre- 
pared the programme of policy. 


By and by, when the crowd outside be- 
gan to grow restive and perhaps to as- 
sume a menacing demeanor of inquiry as 
to what was going on, the door of Parlor 
A would open far enough to let out a 
messenger who would report to the wait- 
ing throng that John Doe was to be 
nominated for Governor and Richard Roe 
for Lieutenant-Governor, and so on down 
the line. And now, the suspense being 
over, the delegates formed in line and 
hilariously marched to the convention 
hall, led by the band playing “‘The Battle- 
Cry of Freedom!” 

About the beginning of this century 
the people of the several States woke up 
to the fact that they had as little to do 
in most instances with the operation of 
politics and government in the United 
States as if they lived in Kamchatka or 
in the Isle of Nowhere. And this was 
the reason for the direct primary revolu- 
tion which swept everything before it, 
until in a decade there was no State 
which did not select its candidates for 
party nomination by the new plan. 

But the pendulum swung too far. It 
is a way that political pendulums unfor- 
tunately have. The States pretty uni- 
formly adopted the kind of direct pri- 
mary which has no open and responsible 
leadership in it. Anybody with the 
money and the particular species of hu- 
man nerve which is needed for pressure 
toward public preferment can obtain the 
required number of petitioners and get 
on the party ballot. The modest, the un- 
assuming, the able man of moderate 
means, usually does not succeed so well 
under the irresponsible form of primary 
which has been practically everywhere 
employed. 

There was only one clear piece of 
thinking in the whole revolutionary 
movement. That was done by Hughes 
when he was Governor of New York. 
The wave of change had reached the Em- 
pire State during his administration, and 
he specifically urged that open and re- 
sponsible leadership should be written 
into the direct primary statutes. He 
maintained that the primary should be 
only a referendum upon the organized 
leadership of the party, a check upon the 
cupidity or caprice of that leadership. 
He suggested that a convention of one 
hundred and fifty, one from each assem- 
bly district of the State, previously 


elected directly by the party voters, 
should make designations for state 
offices, and that these designations 


should appear first on the party ballot on 
primary day. 

This plan was defeated by the machine 
influences of Hughes’s day on the ground 
that it would amount to “legalized boss- 
ism.” As a matter of fact it amounted 
to a perfectly genuine sort of political 


democracy, the sort that honors and 
appreciates and makes use of open and 
responsible organized leadership, and 
safeguards it from acts of unwisdom and 
injustice by putting the final check upon 
it into the hands of the whole body of 
the party voters on primary day. 

As the result of the failure to follow 
the sound Hughes principle of direct- 
primary democracy, the whole system 
has in many parts of the country fallen 
into disrepute. In spite of the service 
which it has rendered in many States of 
overturning an outworn political order, 
the cost of the leaderless wild-cat pri- 
mary has been so great, the successful 
aspirants under it have frequently been 
so second-rate, that there is a widespread 
revulsion of feeling about the virtue of 
the whole direct-primary institution. 

The issue has again been brought to a 
crisis for national consideration as the 
result of the recent campaign of Judge 
Miller for the governorship of New York 
and the avowed purpose of the Repub- 
lican organization in the State to repeal 
or greatly modify the present statute. 
The suggestion is now made by the Re- 
publicans of New York to retain the law 
very much as it is for the smaller areas, 
but to restore the convention for the 
nomination of State and judicial officers. 
It is proposed to have the delegates to 
the State convention elected directly by 
the party voters in a direct primary, and 
otherwise to eliminate as far as possible 
certain incidental evils of the old-time 
hand-picked convention. The one ques- 
tion that seems not yet to have been 
settled is whether the selections of the 
convention of delegates shall stand as the 
choice of the party without any possible 
recourse to a referendum by the party 
voters. But why not get the convention 
back and at the same time keep the direct 
primary as a club behind the door, to be 
used only in emergencies? 

The contention of those who wish again 
to put the nominating power completely 
in the hands of the convention is that the 
convention is a genuine form of represen- 
tative government. But representative 
government presupposes opportunity 
for the people to get at the representative 
when he comes up for re-election, either 
by showing their teeth and preventing 
his running at all, or by beating him in 
the election if he does run. No such 
opportunity offers itself in connection 
with a convention of delegates. For the 
most part it is a matter of chance if any 
one of them ever runs again. What they 
have done, they have done, and the voters 
of the party have, as against them, no 
remedy. The political convention un- 
modified by some form of check upon its 
acts is not a representative institution. 
And sooner or later the voters of the 
country, if deprived again of a check 
upon it, will once more turn and rend it. 

FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
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The Problem of Trading with 
Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS: PART TWO 


N my book, “Russia As an American 
Problem,” I set forth in detail my 
reasons for believing that there can be 
no reconstruction of Europe, and no eco- 
nomic stability anywhere in the world, 
until Russia resumes a normal economic 
relationship to the rest of the world. Not 
until Russia begins anew to produce, and 
to exchange her products for those of 
other nations, will the equilibrium of the 
economic life of the world be restored. 
Because that is my profound conviction, 
I most earnestly desire to see trade with 
Russia revived as quickly and as exten- 
sively as possible and deplore the neces- 
sity of admitting that all the facts now 
available compel me to acknowledge that, 
desirable as trade with Soviet Russia 
might be, it is not yet possible. Pro- 
longed and careful study of all the avail- 
able data has forced me to reach the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1) So long as the Bolsheviki remain 
in power and maintain their present pol- 
icy, there can be no security for foreign 
capital invested in Russia. 

It is quite certain that Russia’s needs 
are enormously in excess of any capital 
she has or can build up in any reasonable 
time. This means that, in order to make 
rehabilitation possible, foreign capital 
must flow into Russia in large volume. 
How large, we may judge from the fact 
that, whereas in the ten years immedi- 
ately preceding the World War Russia’s 
capital-building capacity amounted to not 
over 1,000,000,000 rubles (gold) per an- 
num, her pressing needs call for an ex- 
penditure of not less than 30,000,000,000 
rubles (gold) in the first three years. 
This is far in excess of her own capacity 
and must be furnished by foreign invest- 
ors. Foreign capital, however, requires 
security, and it is obvious that Bolshev- 
ism by its very nature denies that secur- 
ity. To eliminate capital, and profit upon 
capital, is the very raison d’étre of Bol- 
shevism. Large investments in Russia 
would jeopardize the economic life of 
America. Suppose billions of American 
capital to be invested in Russia—billions 
of dollars’ worth of goods supplied on the 
credit basis of Russian securities, for ex- 
ample—and the whole investment confis- 
cated and all obligations repudiated by 
the Soviet Government. The result would 
be economically disastrous and would ad- 
versely affect every American family, 
especially the wage-earners. Such a 
strain of the economic structure, super- 
imposed upon recent strains, might bring 
about a crisis which would prove insur- 
mountable. 

(2) The total of all commodities avail- 


able for export from Russia in exchange 
for our goods—including the gold and 
platinum—is so small as to be almost in- 
significant in comparison with the value 
of the goods desired. 

It is now pretty well established that 
Soviet Russia does not possess any large 
surplus stocks available for export. Her 
natural resources are practically unlim- 
ited and incalculable, but there is a world 
of difference between potential wealth, 
such as ores in the ground, and actual 
wealth, such as mined ores ready for 
shipment. Such supplies as there are in 
Soviet Russia to-day are stores left over 
from the old régime, and, except in very 
insignificant instances, are needed by the 
Russian people themselves. This is not 
my opinion merely: it is the judgment of 
responsible Bolshevist officials. Take, for 
example, the statement of Rykov, presi- 
dent of the Superior Council of the 
National Board of Economy, made in Jan- 
uary a year ago, that the lifting of the 
blockade could not solve the raw material 
crisis, but, ‘on the contrary, the lifting 
of the blockade will mean an 
increased demand for raw materials, as 
these are the only articles which Russia 
can furnish to Europe in exchange for 
European commodities. The supplies of 
flax on hand are sufficient for a period of 
from eight months to a year. But we 
shall not be able to export large quanti- 
ties of flax abroad, and the catastrophic 
decline in flax production . raises 
the question whether the fiax industry 
will not experience in 1920 a shortage 
similar to the one experienced by the 
textile industry in cotton.” 

Or take the testimony of the Bol- 
shevist economist, Bagaiev, in the Ekon- 
omicheskaya Zhizn (‘Economic Life’), 
September 3, 1920. He tells us that 
there is a famine in all branches of in- 
dustrial and personal consumption, “and 
that there is no surplus for export,” as a 
rule: “We shall have to export what we 
are in great need of ourselves, merely 
for the purpose of getting something still 
more indispensable in exchange. Every 
imported locomotive, every plough we 
get, will have to be paid for literally with 
strips carved from the body of our na- 
tional industries.” 

Waiving for the moment consideration 
of the right of the Soviet Government to 
the stocks of commodities they have 
seized, and of our right to receive them, 
it is quite certain that the sum total of 
all such commodities they have available 
for export, including gold and platinum, 
represents only a small fraction of the 
value of the goods they seek. The gold 


and platinum reserve now in the posses- 
sion of the Soviets probably does not ex- 
ceed 500,000,000 rubles, or 250,000,000 
dollars. Quite recently a deal with 
German manufacturers for  locomo- 
tives to the value of 600,000,000 marks 
was abandoned when the manufacturers 
insisted upon the deposit of the gold. Ac- 
cording to the German press, it was dis- 
covered that there was not so much gold 
as that in the reserve of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

(3) It is absolutely impossible for 
American business men to rely upon hon- 
est treatment in their dealings with the 
Soviet Government. 

In a series of articles written with the 
avowed object of inducing the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment, H. G. Wells has had to admit that 
there are in Russia no commercial bodies 
with which we can deal ‘“‘who will respect 
the usages and conventions of western 
commercial life,” that the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, the only body with which trade 
can be had, has “an invincible prejudice 
against individual business men,” and 
will not trade with them honorably but 
“will distrust them and, so far as it can, 
put them at the completest disadvan- 
tage.” He concludes that “it is hopeless 
and impossible, therefore, for individual 
persons and firms to think of going to 
Russia to trade.” 

That Mr. Wells is entirely correct in 
this conclusion is known to every student 
who has taken the trouble to follow 
events in Russia with care. Not only is 
it useless for the individual business man 
or firm to rely upon honest and honor- 
able treatment at the hands of the Bol- 
sheviki; it is equally useless for “capital- 
ist governments” to expect such treat- 
ment. Let me dot the “‘i’s” and cross the 
“t’s” here a bit: At the San Remo meet- 
ing of the Supreme Economic Council, 
May 22, 1920, the British representative 
made a report which has received prac- 
tically no attention, notwithstanding its 
important bearing upon the entire ques- 
tion of trade relations with Russia. The 
report protested that a quantity of flax 
stored at Reval was being offered for 
sale by the agents of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that it 
had already been bought and paid for by 
the British Government! Certainly, this 
does not seem to indicate that the Soviet 
Government is more honest in dealing 
with capitalist Governments than with 
individual capitalists. 

When I was in Sweden in October last, 
much indignation was being expressed 
by bankers and merchants in Stockholm 
because gold tendered in payment to 
Swedish firms for goods supplied had 
been found to contain from 20 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. alloy. Warned by the 
Swedish experience, certain English 
firms demanded that a clause be inserted 
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in the contracts which the Krasin Trade 
Mission was trying to make with them, 
providing for an assay of the gold be- 
fore its acceptance—a reasonable enough 
demand, surely. The Soviet representa- 
tives refused to agree to the proposal 
and the negotiations were hastily drop- 
ped. 

On June 26, 1920, the yearly meeting 
of the Deutsch-Ost-Europaischer Wirt- 
schaftsverband was held at Elberfeld, 
Germany. At that meeting the whole 
question of trade between Germany and 
Soviet Russia was threshed out. Mr. 
Meyer, manager of the society, said: 

\e have negotiated with the representatives 
1§ the Soviet Government in Berlin and in 
Copenhagen since 1919, and they have always 
tried (and failed) to fool us. They demanded 
offers of goods, promised a great deal, but as 
t have done nothing. They have always 
found some excuse for not abiding by their 
word. . . . I do not think that it will be 
possible for private firms to trade with Russia 
n the near future. 


This is not “propaganda,” bear in mind, 
but an extract from a secret and confi- 
dential report. Quite similar is the state- 
ment issued by the London representa- 
tive of the Norwegian Government, Mr. 
Mjelde, in September, 1920. Though not 
charging the Soviet Government or 
its representative, Litvinov, with fraud, 
the statement did intimate that Litvi- 
nov’s commercial negotiations with 
Norway were simply camouflaged polit- 
ical efforts. 

(4) Any gold, securities, or raw ma- 
terials received by American traders 
from the Soviet Government in exchange 
for goods supplied will be liable to at- 
tachment suits and claims by the original 
owners. 

No American business man can be at 
all certain that his right to keep such 
bonds, gold, or commodities as he may 
accept in payment for goods supplied to 
Soviet Russia will be sustained by the 
courts. The decision rendered in Eng- 
land, to which I have already referred, 
is likely to be followed by our courts. 
The French and Rumanian Governments 
have given formal notice that they will in 
no circumstances recognize the right of 
the Soviet Government to dispose of the 
Russian gold reserve and that they will 
start proceedings against all institu- 
tions and individuals who agree to ac- 
cept gold payments from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or its agents. The British 
Foreign Office, after consulting with the 
Supreme Economic Council, gave this 
significant pledge: that the regulations 
which will be established in respect of 
goods hitherto belonging to British mer- 
chants and at present seized by the Bol- 
sheviki will be extended fully to foreign 
traders. According to that pledge, the 
rule laid down by the British court with 
respect to the claim of priority of own- 
ership set up by the British firm will 
be applied to similar cases in Great Brit- 


ain, even though the claimants are not 
British subjects. 

In all the welter of argument and dis- 
putation, in the press and elsewhere, not 
one valid and worthy reason why we 
should recognize the Soviet Power has 
yet been advanced. Of excuses for doing 
so, more or less plausible, there have 
been many; but there has been no seri- 
ous effort to show that such recognition 
would be beneficial to us as a nation, or 
that it would be consistent with our 
safety, even, to say nothing of our 
honor. All the ingenuity and mental 
dexterity of our self-styled “Liberals” 
has not availed to discover and formulate 
such a justification for the policy they 
propose. On the other hand, the reasons 
for continuing our present policy of non- 
recognition—and non-intervention—are 
as conclusive as they are numerous and 
obvious. 

(5) The reason why the Bolsheviki are 
so eager to obtain recognition that it in- 
spires their incessant and costly propa- 
ganda, is itself a sufficient reason for de- 
nying that recognition. 

They want to legalize internationally 
their policy of spoliation. They want our 
recognition, and that of Great Britain, 
in order that some sort of legal 
sanction be given to their possession and 
use of the gold belonging to Rumania 
and France. Thus we are to give our 
assent and approval to a policy which, in 
the case of Rumania particularly, is 
black with treachery and dishonor. They 
seek the protection of our courts for the 
proceeds derived from robbing capitalist 
Peter to pay capitalist Paul. They know 
that the sum of effect can only be a 
weakening of the economic foundations 
of civilization. They know that if they 
can get our assent to such a policy we 
shall be coéperating with them to exist 
parasitically at the expense of our eco- 
nomic system, which will be weakened 
in proportion as they are strengthened. 
To fall into such a trap as that we must 
be fools indeed. 

The connection between the Soviet 
Government and the Third International 
is so close and intimate that it is impos- 
sible to separate them. Indeed, as the 
Bolsheviki themselves are fond of boast- 
ing, they are one and indivisible. But 
the Third International has its special 
function, nevertheless: agreements and 
undertakings made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as such, may be violated with 
impunity by the Third International. We 
remember Zinoviev’s statement, “The 
Third International is primarily an in- 
strument of revolution. This work will 
be continued, no matter what happens, 
legally or illegally. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment may pledge itself to refrain 
from propaganda abroad, but the Third 
International, never.” 

How is it possible for any intelligent 
person to read this typical and repre- 


sentative utterance and: still entertain 
the slightest doubt that the diplomatic 
representatives of the Soviet Power 
would, if they were received by us, use 
any and all means to foster revolt against 
our institutions, embroil us with other 
nations, and bring about the overthrow 
of our political and economic system? 

So far as I know, every Government 
that has had official relations with the 
Bolsheviki, through accredited envoys, 
has been treacherously attacked and com- 
pelled to expel the Bolshevist envoys for 
flagrant offenses, including the misuse of 
their diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties to foment revolutionary agitation. 
Great Britain had to exclude Litvinov. 
It was proved beyond any shadow of 
doubt, in a British court, that Litvinov 
had availed himself of his privileged po- 
sition to incite revolutionary movements 
having for their object the overthrow of 
the British Government. When Litvinov 
was chosen to head the Soviet Trade Mis- 
sion last year the British Government 
absolutely refused to receive him, so 
Kamenev was sent instead. Kamenev’s 
conduct was so outrageous that even his 
colleague, Krasin, felt called upon pub- 
licly to disavow him. 

Switzerland, which had recognized the 
Provisional Government in 1917, and re- 
ceived its Minister, in 1918 requested the 
latter to turn over the legation to the 
representatives of the Soviet Govern- 


‘ment, who were duly recognized and re- 


ceived. After a few months, owing to 
their intrigues, these were expelled and 
taken to the Swiss frontier in guarded 
motor-cars. Denmark not only received 
an accredited Bolshevist envoy, but also 
permitted Litvinov to establish head- 
quarters in Copenhagen for the purpose 
of conducting trade negotiations with 
the citizens of other countries where the 
Soviet Government was not represented. 
Both the regular envoy and Litvinov had 
to leave Denmark for the usual reason— 
their participation in movements aiming 
at revolution in Denmark. Sweden had 
a regular Bolshevist Minister, but the 
Social Democratic Government had to ex- 
pel him and close the Legation. Litvi- 
nov’s “trade negotiations” in Norway 
proved to be little more than a mask to 
cover his intrigues with the extreme rev- 
olutionary elements. Although he was 
merely permitted to reside in Chris- 
tiania as a private individual, and was 
not accredited to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in an official capacity, it became 
necessary for the Norwegian Government 
to order him and his assistants to leave 
the country. 

In view of the facts I have recited, 
which are matters of record and can be 
readily verified, I submit that recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the 
United States, and the presence here of 
its accredited diplomatic and consular 
representatives, enjoying the customary 
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privileges and immunities, would subject 
us to a peril that is not to be lightly re- 
garded. It is the plain duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to protect 
itself and our institutions against the 
possibilities of such dangerous treachery 
and intrigue. The incoming Adminis- 
tration is morally bound to reaffirm the 
declaration of Secretary Colby that: “We 
can not recognize, hold official relations 
with, or give friendly reception to, the 
agents of a Government which is deter- 
mined and bound to conspire against our 
institutions, whose diplomats will be the 
agitators of dangerous revolt, whose 
spokesmen say they sign agreements 
with no intention of keeping them.” Rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government would 
be a betrayal of the friendly Russian peo- 
ple, and a close approach to a like be- 
trayal of the American people. 
JOHN SPARGO 


Correspondence 


Closed-Shop and Open-Shop 


Boycotts 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your issue of December 29, under 
the title, “The Industrial Tug of War,” 
you say: 

But when we think in terms not of individ- 
uals but of systems, the two boycotts are of 
exactly the same character—the one a boycott 
against the closed shop, the other a boycott 
against the open shop. 

This statement appears to me not in 
keeping with fundamental facts and 
principles. 

I do not understand what is meant by 
the qualifying phrase: “When we think 
in terms not of individuals but of sys- 
tems.” The question as I understand it 
is not one of individuals, but is one of 
systems; otherwise the conclusion would 
affect Jones or Smith, and not the closed 
or open shop, either of which is a system. 

The fundamental difference between 
the action of Mr. Grace and that of the 
unions is the difference between a boy- 
cott against the closed shop and a boy- 
cott against the open shop, the first a 
boycott in favor of: individual liberty, 
the second a boycott against individual 
liberty. The Bethlehem Steel Company 
does not attack the unions or discrimi- 
nate against union labor. It attacks the 
tyranny of the unions and their discrimi- 
nation against non-union labor. The ex- 
pediency of this action at this time, the 
wisdom of throwing another monkey 
wrench into the complicated relations of 
capital and labor during a period of diffi- 
cult readjustment is another question 
which I do not discuss; but the relative 
morality of the two actions is a matter 
too important to deny or obscure. 

One holds a brief for the public, and 
none for either capital or labor, when 


one insists that, in debating any action 
of either, the underlying morality of that 
action, and its final effect upon the rights 
of society, shall be clearly and unmistak- 
ably set forth. The withholding of 
structural steel may be an offense and 
injury to society through delaying neces- 
sary building operations. The boycotting 
of non-union labor may be such an of- 
fense and injury for the same reason. In 
so far the parity lies. But if the one ac- 
tion defends individual liberty and the 
other attacks it, that fact places the two 
in different categories. 

In the one case an offense against so- 
ciety is set off by a benefit to society; in 
the other an offense against society is 
joined with a second offense. For I think 
it will not be denied that the mainte- 
nance of individual liberty within the 
limits of the rights of society as a whole 
is beneficial and patriotic; and that at- 
tacks upon such liberty are injurious and 
unpatriotic. 

S. A. STAUNTON 

Washington, D. C., January 6 


|The point that Mr. Staunton fails to 
understand was clearly stated in the 
article, viz.: that the Steel Company’s 
boycott was directed “not against the 
employment of union men, but against 
the exclusion of non-union men’’—i.e., 
against the closed-shop system and not 
against individual members of labor 
unions.—Editors THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


Academic Freedom Again 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Apropos of your comment on my letter 
as to proprietary professorships, and of 
Mr. Morton’s letter published in the De- 
cember 15th issue of THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW, it seems to me that the distinction 
is between fundamentals and incidentals. 
For example, it is my recollection that 
at the time the “REVIEW” was founded, 
subscriptions to its capital stock were 
obtained upon the pledge that the ‘“RE- 
VIEW” was to be devoted to keeping alive 
the principles of American liberty, but 
that within that field there should be 
complete freedom of editorial policy. 

Assuming that I am correct in this 
recollection, I should appreciate an an- 
swer to the following questions: 

1. Was it proper for you to solicit or 
to accept funds, in founding THE WEEKLY 
REVIEW, on the pledge that it was to be 
devoted to keeping alive the principles 
of American liberty? 

2. In view of the pledges under 
which the “REVIEW” was financed, would 
it be proper for you to advocate the de- 
struction of the principles of American 
liberty—as, for example, by the over- 
throw of the United States Government, 
and the establishment of a despotic mon- 
archy in its place? 

3. Is there a greater reason for aca- 


demic freedom in universities than in 
journalism, and is there any greater ob- 
jection to an endowed professorship de- 
voted to teaching the principles of Amer- 
ican liberty than there is to a weekly 
magazine financed by patriotic citizens 
for the same purpose? 

4. Is not the real question of the 
propriety of an endowment for the per- 
manent teaching of a given doctrine de- 
pendent upon the character of that doc- 
trine, and whether it is really funda- 
mentally correct, or not? 

Louis H. PorTER 

New York, December 13 


[1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Daily and weekly journals are 
avowedly advocates of policies and doc- 
trines which are subjects of controversy 
among perfectly competent persons. It 
is part of the motive of founding and 
conducting them that they shall throw 
their weight on a particular side in cer- 
tain of these controversies. Nothing like 
this is true of universities; their ideal 
is to disseminate and increase knowledge; 
and, while it is inevitable that their 
teachings shall influence controversy, 
anything like a definite committal would 
tend to impair the spirit of free inquiry 
and teaching in the university’s work in 
general, and to lessen the influence of its 
professors upon public opinion. 

4. For this position in the abstract 
much may undoubtedly be said. But in 
practice would it not be infinitely better, 
instead of entering into an_ ironclad 
agreement, to have faith that a doctrine 
which “is really fundamentally correct” 
—so fundamentally correct that sound- 
minded men are sure to agree upon it— 
will as a matter of course be taught by 
the occupant of the chair concerned 
with its subject-matter?—Editors THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | . 


Is the 19th Amendment 
Legal? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

When a member of the Legislature of 
Nevada or Washington intermeddles with 
the suffrage in the local and State elec- 
tions of Maryland he commits an utterly 
irresponsible act. 

He has no relations, social, business, or 
political with the citizens of Maryland. 
He is necessarily unfamiliar with the 
local polity of Maryland and with its 
unfortunate race question as “suffrage” 
may affect it. 

The constitution contemplated respon- 
sible representative government. 

His women already vote by State 
action, his act does not affect them, but 
only affects distant strangers whose local 
political situation is beyond his ken. 
When he, by this method, forces on 
Marylanders a local policy we abhor, he 
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is out of our reach for political punish- 
ment, for business boycott, or for social 
ostracism, all of which we can visit upon 
our local legislators when they betray us. 

The local self-government of the Con- 
stitution contemplated that the repre- 
sentative should look his constituents in 
the eye and account to them personally 
for his stewardship and be subject to 
political punishment, social ostracism,and 
business boycott by his friends and 
neighbors, if he betrayed his trust. 

That is the philosophical basis of the 
Home-Rule-States-Rights principle of the 
U. S. Constitution. 

It is monstrous then to suppose that 
the amending clause contemplates action 
of this kind—action which is irrespon- 
sible and unrepresentative, of no effect 
in the home of the actor, but purely 
intermeddling with the intimate concerns 
of distant strangers. 

Constitutional Prohibition was the 
legal limit of such amending power. In 
that the members of the Nevada and 
Washington Legislatures could claim, 
with some show of reason, that without 
Constitutional Prohibition they could not 
enforce their own States’ policy of pro- 
hibition, for the enforcement of which 
they were personally responsible to their 
own people, who desired the United States 
to aid, through National Prohibition, the 
enforcement of their own local policy. 
For “suffrage” this claim can not be 
made as a legal justification for the use 
of force, through constitutional amend- 
ment, upon unwilling sections. 

The forced enfranchisement of 60,000 
negro women in Maryland aided neither 
the accomplishment nor the legal enforce- 
ment of the suffrage policy of Washing- 
ton and Nevada, already an accomplished 
fact. 

The mere statement of the exercise of 
such irresponsible tyrannous power in 
flagrant violation of every principle of 
democracy or local self-government or 
representative institutions is enough to 
demonstrate its grant was not intended. 

Such result containing every attribute 
of autocratic power, without the respon- 
sibility to please his subjects necessarily 
attending the autocratic acts of even the 
German Kaiser, prevents the language 
of the amending clause from being con- 
strued to grant any such power. 

A mere statement of the result here 
sought to be accomplished prevents the 
amending clause, taken, as it must be, 
with the four corners of the whole Con- 
stitution, from being so construed, unless 
the language itself admits of no other 
possible construction, which is not so. 

The 19th Amendment does not amend, 
it destroys, it uses irresponsible force 
upon strangers; the act is beyond pun- 
ishment by those affected. 

If this can be done, South Carolina’s 
institution of marriage with no divorce 
can be irresponsibly destroyed by 36 


Utahs or 36 South Dakotas, who also can 
compel Maryland to permit miscegena- 
tion. If this can be done 36 Bolshevist 
States of sparse population can destroy 
the institution of property in the great 
commercial and populous East. 

Power to destroy our suffrage (because 
to degrade it is to that extent to destroy 
it, and who can say that forcing upon 
us 60,000 ignorant voters does not de- 
grade it?)—-power to irresponsibly de- 
stroy our suffrage, I say, involves power 
to destroy by the same _ irresponsible 
method our institution of marriage and 
our institution of property as we under- 
stand them and believe they separate us 
from the savage. 

If the one is permissible, by this new- 
fangled method, so are the others. If 
there was legal power to pass the 19th 
Amendment, then there was irresponsible 
legal power for all these purposes granted 
by the amending clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There was 
also power to gag the press by a censor- 
ship or to proscribe a particular religion 
—there was power to destroy each and 
every article of the bill of rights. 

Nor does the 15th Amendment give 
any sanction for this course. It was not 
a peaceful amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It was imposed by the bayonet, in 
the throes of revolution, as a term of 
peace and condition of reconstruction, 
upon the conquered South. 

The votes of the Southern States being 
necessary for the form of ratification, 
conventions were chosen therein by negro 
suffrage already established by military 
fiat. It merely recognized the existing 
facts brought about by a state of war 
under the reconstruction governments in 
the South in which all the United States, 
including the conquered section, acqui- 
esced for sixty years. This acquiescence 
alone gave it legal standing as a part of 
the Constitution. 

The 15th Amendment gives no sanc- 
tion as a legal precedent for the 19th. 
On the contrary, it is a monument to the 
fact that only by revolution and military 
force, accompanied by the abuse and be- 
trayal of both the form and the spirit 
of our constitutional government, can a 
State be legally deprived of the right 
to govern itself. A State which does not 
control its own suffrage—a State in 
which outsiders dictate to its citizens 
who shall take part in its local self-gov- 
ernment, is not a “State” but a mere 
“Province.” Its people are not self-gov- 
erning “citizens” but helpless “‘subjects” 
of irresponsible outsiders. If the suf- 
frage amendment is a legal exercise of 
power, this condition has been imposed 
upon the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Vermont by 37 
other States, assuming that the remark- 
able proceedings of the Legislatures of 


Missouri, West Virginia, and Tennessee 
shall be held to be legal ratifications by 
those States. 
GEO. STEWART BROWN 
New York, December 18 


Mixed Marriage 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In Mr. Firkins’s discriminating review 
of St. John Ervine’s “Mixed Marriage,” 
he gives no credit to the occasionally con- 
summate acting of Barry Macollum in 
the rdle of Tom Rainey, the baffled and 
almost inarticulate younger son, whose 
need of sanction, or, at least, under- 
standing, from his elders, makes him a 
recognizable and pathetic figure. To this 
minor part Mr. Macollum brings an in- 
telligence and subtlety of conception 
quite as fine as that for which Mr. Fir- 
kins so aptly praises Margaret Wycherly. 
Some of his gestures and attitudes are 
incomparable, and he enters unerringly 
into adolescent psychology. He has, 
moreover, the understanding heart of the 
Irish as truly as Mr. Ervine himself. 

If this dramatist finds it needful to 
“resort to hubbub” for his interpretation 
of the riot, he compensates for it at the 
end of the play by a skillful bit of dra- 


_matic structure in which what a charac- 


ter does not do is as significant as any- 
thing in the piece. After Nora has been 
shot the family shout again and again 
for Tom Rainey, who has been observing 
the rioting from an upstairs window: he 
does not answer, and we are left to the 
unmistakable inference that a bullet has 
found its way to his unhappy and blame- 
less breast as well as that of the tardily 
repentant Nora. “The release and re- 
ward to the father’ which Mr. Firkins 
sees is, in the light of this incident, less 
apparent, and Mr. Ervine is again shown 
to be the grim realist whose relentless 
logic leads us to this ironic conclusion as 
to the evenhanded justice which by 
a chance bullet metes like rewards to re- 
pentance and guiltlessness. 
STANLEY ALDEN 
Baltimore, Md., January 1 


From a Pullman 


Window 


SAW a little mountain meadow, 
Fragrant and still and deep 
Under the quiet moonlight lying 
Unseen, save of high God’s descrying; 
And there were lambs asleep. 


One glimpse I had between my dreaming; 
Yet now, when I would keep 
Heart barred against some night fear’s 
shadow 
I think of that far mountain meadow 
And all the lambs asleep. 
MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Wuo’s Wuo, 1921. Macmillan. 


The English annual—parent of 
all the family by this name. 





THe THEATRE, THE DRAMA, THE GIRLS, 
by George Jean Nathan. Knopt. 


A slaughter, grim and great. 


A Survey oF ENGLIsH LITERATURE, 1780- 
1880, by Oliver Elton. Four volumes. 
Macmillan. 











HIS—“Who’s Who, 1921” (Macmil- 
lan)—is the forerunner of them all 
—the “Who’s Who in Americas,” the 
*“‘Who’s Who in Japans,” the “Who’s Who 
in Bingus Counties,” the “Wer Ist’s?” 
the “Qui Etes Vous?” and all the rest. 
There is a noble shelf or two of them, 
running down, for all I know, into 
“Who’s Who Among Button Hole Collect- 
ors.” They all took their cue from this 
English annual, which has celebrated its 
seventieth birthday, and gleams from its 
shelf, fat, red, and prosperous, with its 
thirty thousand biographies. It does not 


draw national lines so strictly as most of 


the others, but includes the names of 
celebrated persons from all lands. The 
emphasis, however, is upon the British 
Empire. 

An official whose last name is Abbas 
(his others are Kuli Khan) leads the pro- 
cession, which winds through thousands 
of pages to the Rev. Mr. Zwemer (Samuel 
Marinus) who thus has the honor of 
bringing up the rear guard in both this 
and the American “Who’s Who.” I should 
not care to be Mr. Zwemer on pay-day 
(army style) in Who’s Who land. The 
most modest of all the thirty thousand 
famous personages, if briefness of biog- 
raphy is any test, is the Earl of Burling- 
ton with the one or two lines of print, 
which he furnishes about himself. He 
gives neither his academic honors, his 
medals, nor rewards. He is silent as to 
his clubs, his town and country houses, 
his telephone and motor-car numbers. 
Whether he was mentioned in dispatches 
in the South African War, or won the 
D. S. Oe in the Great War; what are his 
politics, his religion, or what the name of 
his heir, the reader learns not. His rec- 
reations (that famous point of interest 
in this book) we may imagine, since the 
noble Earl celebrated his third birthday 
last month. 

As in the American “Who’s Who,” a 
clergyman seems to need the largest 
amount of space in which to record his 
career. The longest biography which I 
see (without using instruments of pre- 
cision) is that of the Rev. Percy Dear- 
mer, a professor of ecclesiastical art. My 





search only discovered one of those envia- 
ble and peculiar beings who in Ireland 
(and, I think, in Scotland) are entitled 
to call themselves simply and grandly by 
the family name, with the prefix, “The.” 
This one is “The O’Donovan.” Many 
American public men and a few Senators 
are admitted, but this edition went to 
print without Mr. Harding. 

Sir Harry Lauder writes of his educa- 
tion, that it was “by Stumpy Bell as a 
half-timer at Arbroath.” His recreations 
are “trying to hit a wee gutty ba’ an try- 
ing to catch salmon and trout.” John 
William Rivallon de la Poer writes him- 
self down as Lord le Power and Corogh- 
more, Count of the Papal States, but ad- 
mits that the Barony is “under attaint 
on account of the rehellion of 1688.” 
They have long memories, they feed fat 
their ancient grudges in these old coun- 
tries; an American would think that they 
might let by-gones be by-gones and give 
Lord le Power his Barony aga‘n. 

The recreations and amusements of the 
English Who’s Whosiers are as pleasing 
as always. There is the usual wide 
range. The Hon. and Rev. James Black 
Ronald likes “cycling, walking, reading, 
writing, and smoking.” Ah, me, I was 
a pale young curate then! But Major 
General Sir Archibald Cameron Macdon- 
ald is the very pattern of a modern Maj. 
Gen.,—he “goes in a great deal for riding 
and coursing wolves.” Mr. Bernard Shaw 
still says that his recreations are “any- 
thing except sport.” For exercise, how- 
ever, swimming, walking, and public 
speaking. Messrs. H. G. Wells and G. 
K. Chesterton refuse to describe their 
recreations. They may all have their 
fame and their literary prestige; let the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Ronald pace sedately 
his parish, and let Maj. Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald gallop after his Canadian wolves,— 
yes, and ride them, if he will. I would 
not exchange with any of them. I envy 
not the author of “Heartbreak House” 
his royalties (he has a further recreation, 
by the way, which he describes as “Diet: 
Vegetarian”) nor the Major General 
his admirable war record. My hero of 
the whole long gallery of living pictures 
is a shyer, more reticent figure. I 
imagine, although I do not know, that his 
clothes are beautiful. My modest ambi- 
tion would be satisfied if I could exchange 
places with him—the Nawab Bahadur of 
Murshedabad. He is, as he says, “the 
38th in descent from the Prophet of 
Arabia.” And his recreations he describes 
in simple, manly fashion—‘an athlete, 
keen at all kinds of sports; an excellent 
horseman; a brilliant polo-player, an ex- 
cellent shot, and an A-one _ billiard- 
player.” 


The ghosts in Elliot O’Donnell’s “More 
Haunted Houses of London” (Nash) are, 
generally speaking, a non-terrifying lot. 
He has heard of haunted parks, and 


street-corners, and doors which will not 
stay closed, and haunted trees, and this, 
that, and the other, which is haunted. But 
the spectres do not scare me much. I feel 
toward them much the same polite indif- 
ference which Lewis Carrol felt when: 


One winter night, at half past nine, 
Cold, tired, and cross, and muddy 

I had come home too late to dine, 

And supper, with cigars and wine, 
Was waiting in the study. 

There was a strangeness in the room, 
And Something white and wavy 
Was standing near me in the gloom-— 

I took it for the carpet-broom 
Left by that careless slavey. 
3ut presently the Thing began 
To shiver and to sneeze: 
On which I said, “Come, come, my man! 
That’s a most inconsiderate plan. 
Less noise there, if you please !” 


I saw a moving picture play, recently, 
—a “comic.” Two men were hanged in 
it, and there were a number of desperate 
fights between convicts and_ prison 
guards—all nice and jolly and that sort 
of thing, as Lord Dundreary said of the 
cannibalistic party on the raft, when 
Sam ate his mother-in-law. In one scene 
an enormous convict took the punching 
bag from the gymnasium and tied it to 
alasso. Then, standing in the middle of 
the prison yard, he whirled the whole 
thing about his head, as guards and con- 
victs rushed round and round him in 
a circle. One after another he bowled 
them all over with a crack on the skull,— 
“‘beaned them for fair,” as the man with 
me said. In the course of a few minutes 
he was surrounded by a ring of corpses, 
and a few mortally wounded who were 
still feebly stirring. It was very savage 
and funny, and we all whooped with 
laughter. Last night I read Mr. George 
Jean Nathan’s new book, “The Theatre, 
the Drama, the Girls” (Knopf), and my 
sensations were exactly the same as in 
witnessing the movie. It is all well done, 
the weapon (sometimes a lasso, some- 
times a meat-axe) is handled dextrously. 
Everybody gets his head split open in the 
end: actor and actress, producer, drama- 
tist, critic, or member of the audience. 
When the author praises it is usually for 
the purpose of hitting someone else a 
harder rap. Like the members of J. K. 
Jerome’s party on the house-boat, where 
never more than two were on speaking 
terms with each other, except when they 
all combined in order to descend upon 
Jimmy with more crushing force, Mr. 
Nathan’s praise means that he is gather- 
ing breath in order to utter a more tell- 
ing blast in another direction. Mr. 
Nathan and his partner, Mr. Mencken, 
are tied to the wheels of their chariot, 
and bound to the use of clever billings- 
gate. Like the geyser which is expected 
to throw up a volume of scalding water 
and steam every twenty minutes, they 
are Old Faithfuls. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Soft Pedal 


A Tate Tuat Is Torp. By Frederick Niven. 

New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Nicht AND Day. By Virginia Woolf. New 

York: George H. Doran Company. 

FTER its brusque and marry-come- 
<x up handling by the Wellsian tribe, 
the bourgeoisie of Old England now en- 
ters a softer phase of interpretation. Not 
ceasing to concern ourselves chiefly with 
genial or at least artistic youth, we turn 
from admiration of its brashness to 
something more than tolerance for its 
futility. Our new Clayhangers and 
Jacob Stahls are of subtler mold. These 
are young persons (we had almost said 
gentlemen) of fidgety manners and un- 
ruly egotism, but quite ruly of conduct; 
as for “sex,” they appear to be safer com- 
panions for the young women who love 
them than the young women are for 
them. Perhaps they can’t make up their 
minds enough to be dangerous. Often 
they back and fill and reconnoitre and 
circumgoggle till the young women either 
take matters into their own hands or 
fall into readier arms. 

They are nice fellows, restless and 
ardent and ambitious to write or paint 
or what-not; vastly keen about self-ex- 
pression—if with but feeble selves to 
‘express. 

I wish I could feel the glow that so 
many writing people seem to be feeling 
about Frederick Niven’s “A Tale that 
Is Told.” I can see that it is excellently 
“written” in the intimate autobiograph- 
ical style. I can appreciate its fidelity 
to the fact and its desire to wrest mean- 
ing from the fact. But I can not care 
enough for its people to value the whole 
performance very highly. How many of 
those who have proclaimed their enjoy- 
ment of the tale will actually read it 
again? It is pleasant enough, human 
enough in its somewhat lacklustre 
fashion; but in the end not much more 
than “a long preparation for something 
that never happens.” The opening scene 
is not laid, thank Heaven, in the nursery, 
but at the family table. It is a grown-up 
family, presided over by a comic-pathetic 
parson-paterfamilias, given to ponderous 
jests and a deliberate monopoly of the 
sweetbread patties. There are four sons: 
Tom, a dirty-minded thrusting fellow, be- 
loved only by his rather stupid mother; 
Dick, a young painter of promise; John, 
a young writer ditto; and Harold, the 
amiable spectator who tells the “tale.” 
The original item is, that the point of 
view throughout is not that of the 
thruster or of either artist, but of the 
amiable spectator. It is for his sake 
that we must enjoy or endure the narra- 
tive, so that the question of his worthi- 
ness is of some importance. He is a gen- 
tle, observant, wrily humorous, and on 


the whole curate-like person, prone to 
put off any too direct approach to the 
love of woman and too reticent to engage 
strong friendships with men. There is a 
Marjory for him to sentimentalize about, 
a Marjory destined for mating and 
ready to be his mate. But he never can 
bring himself to the scratch of suggest- 
ing or even of certainly desiring mar- 
riage; and after a time she slips away to 
his mild disgruntlement. The whole 
narrative is tinged with a vague elegiac 
strain, a sort of deliberately middle-aged 
melancholy. To gaze wonderingly on life 
and to moralize thereon, a little self-con- 
sciously and more than a little plain- 
tively, is our British Harold’s blameless 
and chosen lot. He and sister Florence 
are a pair—but for the fact that she 
does not miss implication with life by 
her own fault. Frustrate and placidly 
together they are to go down the vale of 
years, watching, musing, with a slightly 
cross-eyed expression of amiable quan- 
dary. There is almost painfully obvious 
symbolism in the convex mirror we leave 
Harold gazing into—bland bachelor of 
Shalott: “It hangs now above the desk 
in my shop where much of the book has 
been written . . . and sometimes I turn 
to look up at it, and muse for minutes 
on end. It is a little tilted to show the 
street. It gathers the shop and the door- 
way, the sunlight on the pavement and 
the people drifting past, into its peace- 
ful circle.” 

In Miss Woolf’s “Night and Day” the 
air of quandary becomes more acute and 
personal. It is a book of less eccentric 
humor than “The Voyage Out.” Its 
action lies clearly within the familiar 
limits of middle-class and literary Lon- 
don. Of outward action, to be sure, it 
would be difficult to imagine anything 
slighter as material for a five hundred 
page narrative. But inner reaction is the 
real substance of our study. The writer is 
immensely interested in what people really 
do think about, are really aware of on the 
various surfaces and planes of that 
form of consciousness called mind. Kath- 
arine Hilberry is revealed to us, on the 
first page, pouring tea of a Sunday eve- 
ning: “Perhaps a fifth part of her mind 
was thus occupied, and the remaining 
parts leapt over the little barrier of day 
which interposed between Monday morn- 
ing and this rather subdued moment, and 
played with the things one does voluntar- 
ily and normally in the daylight.” A little 
later it is Ralph Denham who so divid- 
edly attends to himself: “Katharine and 
Rodney drew further ahead, and Denham 
kept, if that is the right expression for 
an involuntary action, one filament of his 
mind upon them, while with the rest of 
his intelligence he sought to understand 
what Sandys was saying.” The relation 
and frequent involuntary mergence of an 
individual consciousness with its scene 
or environment is much dwelt on in these 


pages. So Denham, walking home after 
his first meeting with Katharine, sets 
forth in a mood of agitation and chagrin, 
and is somehow consoled and set right by 
mere contact with London at night: 
es? What with the beat of his foot 
upon the pavement, and the glimpse 
which half-drawn curtains offered him of 
kitchens, dining-rooms, and drawing- 
rooms, illustrating with mute power dif- 
ferent scenes from different lives, his 
own experience lost its sharpness. . . .” 
“A turn of the street, a firelit room, 
something monumental in the procession 
of the lamp-posts, who shall say what 
accident of light or shape had suddenly 
changed the prospect within his mind...” 

A chronicle of moods and periods, day 
and night, now and then. “After all,” 
says Mrs. Hilbery, “what is the present? 
Half of it’s the past, and the better half, 
too, I should say.” As only child of the 
great poet Alardyce, Mrs. Hilbery may 
speak for the past. Her daughter, Kath- 
arine, for all her piety, is of another tem- 
per. She has no reverence for “phrases ;” 
and her mother, greatly as she admires 
her, is “the last person she wishes to re- 
semble.” A secret addiction to mathe- 
matics is her means of escape from the 
agitation and vagueness of literary ex- 
pression. In her way she is as modern as 
Mary Datchet, who lives alone and works 
for suffrage, and does not wish to marry, 
and nearly breaks her heart over losing 
Denham to his Katharine. 

Notably, this story, like “A Tale That 
Is Told,” is a tale neither of first youth 
nor of middle age, but of the difficult 
period in the late twenties when youth 
becomes aware that it is time to bestir 
itself—in what direction? And notably, 
in a story which shows kinship with, if 
not descent from, Meredith and James as 
well as Bennett and Wells, the elder mas- 
ters are followed in the treatment of 
“sex.” These people are decent; however 
absurd love may make them, it never 
makes them contemptible. What consti- 
tutes the writer’s singular charm is, 
after all, her style; the verbal beauty— 
Katharine’s despised ‘phrase’ — in 
which this sensitive fancy embodies it- 
self. I cannot resist quoting the passage 
which records the vivid yet remote sweet- 
ness of Katharine’s and Denham’s first 
hour of conscious and complete though 
inarticulate union: 


They dismounted and walked down to the 
river. She felt his arm stiffen beneath her 
hand, knew by this token that they had entered 
the enchanted region. She might speak to him, 
but with that strange tremor in his voice, those 
eyes blindly adoring, whom did he answer? 
What woman did he see? And where was she 
walking, and who was her companion? Mo- 
ments, fragments, a second of vision, and then 
the flying waters, the winds dissipating and 
dissolving; then, too, the recollection from 
chaos, the return of security, the earth firm, 
superb, and brilliant in the sun. From the heart 
of his darkness he spoke his thanksgiving; 
from a region as far, as hidden, she answered 
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him. On a June night the nightingales sing, 
they answer each other across the plain; they 
are heard under the window among the trees 
in the garden. Pausing, they looked down into 
the river which bore its dark tide of waters, 
endlessly moving, beneath them. . . . 

Yes, here at least something has “hap- 
pened.” 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The One and the Many 


Reatism; A Stupy tx Art AND THouGuTt. By 
Arthur McDowall. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

\ R. MCDOWALL has set himself the 

i laudable task of bringing under a 

common definition the term realism, as 

employed not only in philosophy, but in 
literature and the arts. The word has, 
he remarks, whenever it has been a cen- 
tre of debate, roused not only interest 
but passion. Those who have carried on 
all this heated discussion have, however, 
failed signally to reach any agreement. 
This failure has not been so serious per- 
haps in literature and art, for the work 
may: subsist in spite of the label. The 
philosophers are in a more serious pre- 
dicament, inasmuch as philosophy is in 
its essence an art of affixing labels. 

Their disagreement as to the nature of 

the real is so glaring as to raise the 

suspicion that, if not philosophy it- 
self, at least metaphysics is an unreal 
subject. 

Mr. McDowall approaches his topic 
from many angles and cites a wealth of 
relevant illustration, but finally leaves 
the impression that he has failed to get 
at the heart of it. One reason of his in- 
adequacy is the ease with which he dis- 
misses as obsolete the older uses of the 
term realism. He says truly that the 
nominalistic William of Ockham is more 
of a realist in our modern sense than his 
realistic adversaries. But the origins of 
medizval realism are in Plato and Aris- 
totle, who can not be so lightly dis- 
missed as obsolete. The Platonic and 
Aristotelian realism is a realism of the 
One, and not, like practically all modern 
brands, a realism of the Many. 

Mr. McDowall is correct in his asser- 
tion that the counterpart of romanticism 
in art is idealism in philosophy. Ideal- 
ists and romanticists tend equally to 


Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 
And say, what is not, shall be bye-and-bye. 


To this type of “vision” which is often 
radiant but unreal, the realist opposes 
his precise observation of things as they 
are, at the risk of falling into what 
Guyau calls le trivialisme. The romantic 
and the idealist seek to escape from the 
actual, the realist deals with the actual 
unselectively, or falls at times into a sort 
of inverted selection, giving only the de- 
tails that make human nature appear the 
mere plaything of temperament or en- 
vironment. Mr. McDowall scarcely speaks 


of the art that so selects as to disengage 
a deeper reality from the welter of the 
actual, and so achieves the “grandeur of 
generality.” Just as he dismisses the 
older philosophic realism, the realism of 
the One, as a part of the scholastic lo- 
gomachy, so he would no doubt see in 
the equivalent type of art, the art that 
would impose upon ordinary reality, a 
mere academic convention. He discovers 
reality not in the oneness which gives 
things form, but only in the manifold- 
ness which makes them unique and indi- 
vidual, and so falls into the fallacy of 
Croce and others, the fallacy that is now 
ruining all sound thinking on the sub- 
ject of art, the identification, namely, of 
form and expression. Yet those who 
have striven for the true form that re- 
sults from the art of seeing the One in 
the Many, have not always been forma- 
lists, but frequently hard-headed ob- 
servers. Goethe says, for example, of 
the work of Claude Lorrain, that it has 
the highest truth without any trace of 
trivial or ordinary reality. 

That form as thus conceived often de- 
generated into a formalism of the “grand 
manner” is only too true. Unfortunately 
the tendency has been to repudiate form 
along with formalism. To identify the 
real with the particular is to reduce life 
to a formless flux. The influence of the 
scientific spirit, as Mr. McDowall points 
out, has been paramount here in both the 
philosophic and artistic fields. Yet the 
element of oneness in things is nothing 
abstract, but a matter of immediate per- 
ception. For example, there is a generic 
likeness in all oak trees, and each acorn 
has mysteriously stored away in it this 
general form. The end that the acorn 
has the potentiality to achieve is the oak 
tree. If our biologists took a more tele- 
ological view of nature, if they returned 
to something resembling the Aristotelian 
entelechy, it would mean that they were 
becoming not less but more realistic. It 
is possible to reduce nature to a form- 
less flux only by fading away from pos- 
itive observation into some region of 
evolutionary metaphysics. The truth 
that the end is the chief thing of all, 
which applies even to an acorn, applies 
still more forcibly to man; for man has 
in him more than a “vegetative soul’’; he 
may select his end, and is rated from the 
human point of view by the quality of 
this selection and his success in attain- 
ing it. 

It is here that the clash between the 
Aristotelian and the naturalistic realist 
is most evident. The Aristotelian real- 
ism is interested above all in this element 
of moral choice, and so is essentially dra- 
matic. On the other hand, the multitude 
of minute descriptive details that the 
naturalistic realist heaps up is due to the 
conviction that his characters are what 
they are, not as a result of their own 
choice, but of the pressure of their en- 


vironment. Many _ so-called realistic 
writers are as incapable as the contem- 
porary psychologist of discriminating be- 
tween human conduct and animal be- 
havior. “For Zola,” says Mr. McDowall, 
“there is practically no inner life; there 
is external behavior, and what lies behind 
that is reduced to physiological terms.” 
But Zola, according to Mr. McDowall, is 
not truly realistic, but naturalistic and 
pseudo-scientific. To the pseudo-scien- 
tific art of Zola he opposes what seems to 
him the true realism of Flaubert. Now, 
many discriminations may be made be- 
tween Flaubert and Zola, practically all 
to the advantage of Flaubert, but this 
particular discrimination seems unten- 
able. Flaubert is a determinist, so that 
his characters are also defective on the 
side of the inner life. “I have often won- 
dered,” George Sand writes to Flaubert, 
“why your ‘Education Sentimentale’ was 
so ill received by the public, and the rea- 
son, as it seems to me, is that its char- 
acters are passive—that they do not act 
upon themselves.” This power to act on 
oneself may turn out to be the specifically 
human element in man, and in that case 
Flaubert is not, in the humanistic sense, 
a realist. One may compare Fiaubert 
and Lesage, a writer who is also ac- 
counted realistic. Gil Blas is almost a 
rascal at the beginning of the tale, he is 
almost an honest man at the end. He is 


not a naturalistic automaton, but has: 


turned to account the lessons of experi- 
ence. The art of Lesage is therefore hu- 
manistic art, though humanistic art mov- 
ing on a low level. 


Mr. McDowall says little about the 
imagination in its relation to the problem 
of reality. Yet much of the confusion on 
this subject comes from the failure to 
remember that the sole test of art is not 
its fidelity to literal truth, but the quality 
of imagination it exhibits. As was 
pointed out long ago, art has td do not 
with fact, but with fiction. The only 
legitimate question is whether the fiction 
is probable or improbable. The one inci- 
dent in Stendhal’s “Le Rouge et Ie Noir” 
that actually occurred seems unreal be- 
cause of its failure to achieve prob- 
ability. Art may so act upon the imagi- 
nation as to raise the illusion of an ordi- 
nary or trivial reality. It may again, in 
romantic fashion, put illusion above 
reality, or in Aristotelian parlance sacri- 
fice the probable to the wonderful. 
Finally, by virtue of the ethical or 
generalizing imagination, art may in 
Goethe’s phrase give “the illusion of a 
higher reality.” In any case, the problem 
of reality and the problem of illusion 
would seem to be inseparable. As Jou- 
bert puts it, “l’illusion est une partie in- 
tégrante de la réalité.” This recognition 
of the réle of illusion may be fatal to 
mere metaphysical abstraction; it will 
not be fatal either to true art or true 
philosophy. 
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A New Book of Pity 


Marie Craire. By Marguerite 
Translated as “Marie Claire’s 
\Vorkshop.” New York: Thomas Seltzer. 
[' is now some ten years since the tri- 
umphal publication of Marguerite 
Audoux’s “Marie Claire.” At that time, 
Arnold Bennett, opposing a tendency to 
disparage a work which had _ been 
launched with the utmost commercial 
skill, wrote of it: “It is not fiction. It is 
the exquisite expression of a tempera- 
ment. It is a divine accident.” This 
accident, contrary to the habit of acci- 
dents. has been repeated. Marguerite 
Audoux has published a second novel, 
“! Atelier de Marie Claire’; and “l’Ate- 
lier’ is almost, possibly quite, as charm- 
ing as the former volume. What is more, 
it possesses this same charm in spite of 
differences in subject matter and set- 
ting. And this fact proves that both 
these pseudonymous autobiographies are 
productions achieved: by an artist con- 
scious of her tastes and aims, and that 
they owe their merits, not so much to the 
literarily fortunate events of the author’s 
life, as to certain marked peculi<vities of 
her heart and mind. ¥ 
Marguerite Audoux is evidently a 
writer of pity: that is, she may be in- 
cluded in the category of modern French 
authors who are struck with the suffering 
in the world. This was perhaps to be 
expected by any one familiar with her 
past: she was for some time a close 
friend of C. L. Philippe and his associ- 
ates; and “Marie Claire” showed her kin- 
ship with them to be of the intellect as 
well as of the heart. But what could not 
be so easily foreseen was the peculiar 
form which this pity would assume in 
her work. “L’Atelier,” more mature than 
“Marie Claire” and giving clearer evi- 
dences of an art sure of its direction, 
sheds interesting light upon this point. 
This is a book for gentle souls; al- 
though it is too deeply human for the 
ingenuous. It describes a year or so of 
Marie Claire’s life in the workshop of a 
Parisian dressmaker. The relations are 
excellent between the employees in this 
shop and their employers, Mme. Dalignac 
and her husband. After the slack sum- 
mer season the girls are glad to return 
to work; they handle with delight the 
laces and beautiful silks brought to them. 
They chat, joke, and ply their needles or 
prepare their machines while young Du- 
retour, a merry grig valued rather for 
her good spirits than for her sewing, 
helps Dalignac put fresh paper on the 
shelves. As the year progresses this 
little group shows itself to be genuine 
and full of courage. At times tied down 
terribly by their work and harassed by 
the unreasonable demands of whimsical 
or merely thoughtless customers, they all 
nevertheless forget their fatigue at the 
first opportunity. They laugh much and 


L’ATELIER DE 
Audoux. 











Macmillan Novels for Your Winter Evenings 








By Mary S. Watts 
The Noon-Mark _- 2.0 


A heart-warming story, full of the 
flavor of American life, concerning the 
life and family and friends of a fine 
American girl. “She is a little rock 
of steadfast character, a bulwark of 
her class and of her sex . . . Mrs. 
Watts has never handled so firmly and 
compactly a theme so simple.’—W eekly 
Review. 


By Ernest Poole 


Blind: A Story of These 
Times $2.50 


The story of a vivid and tumultuous 
American life, cov ering forty-five years 
of changing social conditions up to 
these present days in the aftermath of 
the Great War. New England country- 
side, New York tenement, Russian 
manor, Flanders battlefield, form a vivid 
background to the swift drama. “A 
far-seeing novel of American life.”"— 
Boston Transcript. 


By May Sinclair 
The Romantic 


An intimate yet not unsympathetic 
study of a coward—a young man who 
admires the romance of battle from a 
distance, yet basely deserts the wounded 
in his charge; who finds courage in 
suffering beautiful—for others. The 
causes and the results of his cowardice 
are keenly traced out. “A most un- 
usual and most noteworthy book.”— 


New York Times. 
By Jack London 
Hearts of Three _ s250 


A rattling story of adventure in Cen- 
tral America, of buccaneers, hidden val- 
leys, buried treasure, lost peoples, and 
lovely ladies. “Whoever sits down by 
the fire with this book these winter 
nights will forget his troubles for a 
few hours at any rate.”—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


By L. Elwyn Elliott 
Black Gold $2.25 


The strange adventures of an English 
opera company in South America, in 
the rubber district of the Amazon. The 
author knows her South America, and 
her colonial types are remarkably alive. 
“A story to be read for its true values 
ot both human character and the char- 
acter of a country.”—Phila. North 
American. 


By Stacy Aumonier 
One After Another sz.25 


A thoughtful, kindly, human story of 
the growth of a brother and sister out 
of their childhood in that charming 
English “pub” The Duchess of Pless, 
into widely differing lives of widely 
differing ends in the England of today. 
“No one who reads it is likely ever 
quite to forget it,” says Lee Wilson 
Dodd. 


$2.00 


Free Soil 


Tension 


Development 


By Margaret Lynn 
$2.50 


A story of days in our country’s his- 
tory that were high-spirited and un- 
selfish and great—of the struggle and 
sacrifice that made Kansas a Free State. 
“A noble book, a living book, a book 
to read and to remember. In _ its 
blending of fiction and history it is 


a notable achievement.”-—New York 

Times. 

By Edgar Lee Masters 
Mitch Miller $3.£0 


The romance of a Spoon River boy- 
hood—a delightful whimsical, thought- 
ful account by Skeeters Kirby of the 
boyhood adventures of himself and 
Mitch Miller, the minister’s son, de- 
voted imitators of Tom Sawyer and 
Hamlet. “The best boy’s book in our 
generation of American authors,” says 
the Boston Transcript. 


By E. M. Delafield 
$2.25 


A sparkling social satire concerning the 
damage done by a smug Lady Bounti- 
ful with no sense of delicacy and with 
a disproportionate sense of responsi- 
bility for other people’s affairs. Into 
the circle which she dominates enters 
a young woman of no meek temper. 
The result is this excellent story. “Her 
stories are of the wittiest stories that 
are being written, and her style is the 
most terse.’-—New York Globe. 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


The Terrible Island 


$1.75 
A well-told mystery story of the South 
Sea Islands—of a mysterious treasure 
isle with a tabu upon it, and of a Sea 
Lady and of four friends. One of the 
season’s most successful mystery tales. 
“A capital tale, quite novel, in its plot 
and incident, and with amusing char- 
acter depiction as well as the thrill of 
adventure.”—Outlook. 


By W. Bryher 
$2.25 


With an Introduction by Amy Lowell. 
This is the rarely frank and intimate 
disclosure of the intellectual awakening 
and growth of an artist in words—a 
girl who gives equal promise as novelist, 
critic or poet. “The gradual breaking 
into flower of the talent of this little 
girl is excellently drawn.”—Boston 
Globe. 


By Alice Brown 


Homespun and Gold 


$2.00 
A collection of the recent work of this 
best beloved of New England writers. 
They are stories of the farmer-folk of 
the New England hil!s, in whom the 
homespun of poverty and difficult cir- 
cumstance cannot hide the pure gold 
of character—the real New Englz anders 
that too many ultra modern writers 
never seem to have met. “They are 
humorous, human and true.”—Outlook. 
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University of Wisconsin Studies | 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


No. 8. 

THE FIRST QUARTO OF HAM- 
LET, edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by FRANK GAYLORD 
HUBBARD. 

Professor Hubbard’s work is indispen- 
sable for all future study of two living 
questions of English scholarship—the re- 
lation of the First Quarto version of 
Hamlet to the common version, and the 
extent and character of literary piracy 
in the Elizabethen age. He gives the 
First Quarto a fair chance to speak for 
itself, by putting it into the dress of 
modern Shaksperean editing. He treats 
it as a play, different from the version 
which the modern reader knows, but 
independently entitled to consideration. 
The introduction presents an analytic 
study of the condition of the text, and 


a discussion of the possibility of piracy, 
especially with the aid of shorthand 
notes. 
120 pages. Paper, $.50. 

No. 9. 


TRACES OF MATRIARCHY IN 
GERMANIC HERO-LORE, by 
ALBERT WILLIAM ARON. 

76 pages. Paper, $.50. 

No. 10. 

THE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE EASTER SEPUL- 
CHRE, by Kart Younc. 

This monograph undertakes to show that 
from well known liturgical ceremonies, 
| such as the reservation of the host on 
| Holy Thursday and the adoration of the 
cross on Good Friday, were developed 
| dramatic observances,—“The Burial on 
Good Friday,” the “Elevation” before 
matins on Easter morning, and the 
“Visitation of the Sepulchre.” The 
“Burial” and the “Elevation” are now 
fully studied for the first time, and a 
considerable number of dramatic texts 
are printed from hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts. 
130 pages. Paper, $.50. 

No. 11. 

STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 
Series No. 2. 

The Plundering of the Hoard in 
Beowulf, by Frank GaAyYLorD 
HUBBARD. 

Sentimental Morality in Words- 
worth’s Narrative Poetry, by 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL. 

The Scansion of Middle English 
Alliterative Verse, by WILLIAM 
E.rtery LEONARD. 

The Sources of Milton’s History 
of Britain, by Harry GLicKsMAN. 
144 pages. Paper, $.50. 

No. 12. 

THE FORMATION OF TENNY- 
SON’S STYLE, by J. F. A. Pyre. 

A study, primarily, of the versification 
of the early poems. This work is a 
contribution to the theory of English 
metrics, as well as a subtly definite ap- 
preciation of Tennyson’s actual work. 
250 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

Previously Published 

No. 7. 

LUCILIUS AND HORACE, by 
GrorGE CONVERSE FISKE. 

This work, an investigation of the clas- 
sical theory of imitation, with a bearing 
upon critical controversies of interest at 
the present moment, has been recognized 
both in this country and in Europe as 
definitive in some aspects of its field, 
and as breaking new ground in others. 
524 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

Orders should be sent to the Secretary 

of the Board of Regents, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


their quieter moments are filled with 
storytelling or singing. Even on Christ- 
mas eve, when an unexpected pressure of 
orders prevents their joining in the 
merrymaking of the city, they manage 
to dispel their disappointment with the 
beautiful ‘“Noels” which each girl has 
learned at home in the particular part of 
France from which she comes. Suddenly, 
at midnight, voices from the street pro- 
claim: “‘Jl est né le divin enfant,’ and 
Gabrielle broke into a laugh. Every face 
took on an air of satisfaction, as upon the 
receipt of most joyful news and soon the 
shop was filled with chatter and song.” 

They all dread the three or four periods 
of each year when they are “laid-off” 
and must find other work—sometimes 
heavy work—to keep them from starv- 
ing. More than this, they are all human. 
This means that each has, in accordance 
with her temperament and character, a 
life of her own to lead—a life of the 
imagination and the feelings, the de- 
mands of which can not be met by the 
hours spent in the shop. Over all these 
girls hovers something inexorable and 
relentless. They are brave-hearted, they 
are industrious; but their work, insistent 
and unceasing, will not allow them to 
direct their own destinies: they have 
neither the time nor the opportunities 
necessary to plan for the sane and healthy 
satisfaction of their legitimate aspira- 
tions. 

Mme. Dalignac has all the qualities that 
deserve reward from God and man. In 
body she is healthy and energetic, in 
spirit, kindly, optimistic, and intelligent. 
With her hands she does as much work as 
any one in her employ; and she does the 
headwork of the shop in addition: for it 
is she who designs the gowns and cloaks. 
Her humanity, too, is such as to make 
for success: the girls are, for her, living 
beings, not machines; she helps them 
with her merry laughter, her patience, 
and her advice; their happiness and their 
sorrow are a part of her own existence. 

Mme. Dalignac lacks, however, one 
thing, viz., that hardness which takes 
business out of the classification of 
normal human relationships and makes 
of it an impersonal contest of calculation 
and greed. For such a contest, she is 
totally unfitted. She prefers to run her 
shop at no profit to herself than to throw 
her girls out of employment; she would 
rather slave out of hours than disappoint 
an eager customer; she can not avoid 
yielding to the arguments of the buyers 
for the big shops, since she has not the 
selfishness to think of her own interests 
superior to those of everyone else. Thus, 
the misfortunes of others impose burdens 
upon her, and the advantage of others 
is often won at her expense. Her hus- 
band falls ill. When she is deprived of 
his help, her load becomes too great. She 
still has intelligence enough to adapt her 
shop to new conditions; she still con- 


tinues her interest in her girls and a]) 
those who surround her. But she can no 
longer keep up her fight against a world 
armed with materialism which she does 
not comprehend, and she succumbs, plan- 
ning a happy future for a nephew. 

Thus she too, like most of her girls, is 
hounded by a relentless and undeserved 
fate. Steadily, day by day, they are 
overtaken by the grinding wheel of life 
and its suffering; at last it knocks them 
over and crushes them. But life is un- 
disturbed by the crime it commits: it 
goes on as before, and even its victims, 
as though convinced of the uselessness 
of protest, insist on ignoring the danger 
that threatens them, keeping up what 
must seem to us a _ piteous illusion 
of joy and happiness. At the very end 
of the book, Marie Claire, arriving at 
the door of the shop with the news of 
Mme. Dalignac’s death, hears the girls 
singing the refrain of a popular song: 

Paradis de la femme, 
Paris, Paris. 


A. G. H. SPIERs 


| Drama 


A New Star in Shakespeare 


R. FRITZ LEIBER has done sur- 
prisingly well in his fortnight of 
Shakespearean tragedy at the Lexington 
Theatre. His rise to starship has been 
long deferred, and as the supporter of 
Mantell he has lived too long in that dusk 
which encircles a star in the theatrical 
firmament. ‘When the moon shone, we 
did not see the candle,” and there is 
pleasure in the discovery that the un- 
aided candle can give forth a lunar, or 
at least a stellar, radiance. Now that, by 
a slight alteration in the legend of Elijah 
the Tishbite, the Mantell has dropped off, 
not on the shoulders of Mr. Fritz Leiber, 
it is pleasant to find that the shoulders 
thus laid bare are young and masculine. 
This does not mean that they are Atlan- 
tean. Mr. Leiber is not supreme in his 
grade of art, but it will be a sorry day 
for this many-leveled world when su- 
premacy in any art or craft becomes the 
sole recipient of thanks and honor. Mr. 
Leiber had to contend with an unequal 
and on the whole incompetent support, 2 
support bad enough to ruin his “Julius 
Cesar” (over whose corpse, so to speak, 
his own Antony pronounced the funeral 
oration) and good enough, with the aid 
of his strong Shylock, to give character 
and distinction to his ‘Merchant of 
Venice.” The Portias in both plays were 
fortunate in their assignment to Miss 
Irby Marshall. 

There were settings of the latter-day 
symbolic type in which curtains were 
vertically draped about a square or ob- 
long of colored picture in a confined back- 
ground. The lines in the curtains were 
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few, the colors many. I distrusted the _ 
variety of color, since a symbol should -_ 
never be over-elaborated for precisely on ————— 

the same reason that a letter in script F. M & M 

should not be too profusely bescrolled or essenger anag e r 
and betendriled. Two of these settings Reet entdlesee 

were admirable. The play-scene in | 

“Hamlet” is noisy, fussy, and messy, 

and the only setting I ever saw that 
counterpoised this effect by the sugges- 
tion of high-bred people gathered for an 




















Books to enable business people to know 
their chosen work better, to understand and 
apply the aids to success. 


Getting the Most Out of Business, E. St. Etmo Lewis, 





artistic purpose in the seclusion of a $3.84 
noble setting was the scene as Mr. Leiber Practical observations on scientific methods applied to 
framed it. An old hurt wae salved for Read What Every Business Man Should Know, L. C. 
me in the bedchamber scene in “Othello, pallens $1.54 
where in the usual setting amid the many One A. book of terms, forms, tables and usages in all lines 
: 2 4 o iness, 

congestions and constrictions of the What Every Business Woman Should Know, L. C. 
closed room, the bed, the curtains, the Good ating $1.54 
densely habited moor, tragedy itself ——— Contains all the information in the foregoing book; also 

is half-smothered and gasps for air. Book ee ee 


A Text-Book of Filing, James N. McCorp. $1.74 


Complete and detailed information on present-day filing 


The Leiber setting showed Desdemona ene 1] 


lying, clad in white, before an open case- Each methods. 
. : —_—_——— Modern Methods in the Office, H. J. Barret. $1.74 
ment to which the amethysts and pur- Week ” pg te helpful ideas for <¢ ome 3 office-workers. 


ples of a Levantine night supplied a pic- 
turesque and liberating background. 
Against that sky the horrible might be 


Business Research and Statistics, J. GEorGE FREDERICK. 
$2.24 








A book for analytical executives; for men who must 








the grand. 

Mr. Leiber has a strong and mellow 
voice. It is primarily a good field and 
stream voice, quick-ringing, cordial, con- 
fident ; a voice of which he makes the hap- 
piest use in the portrayal of Jesuitical dis- 
semblers. But he is no less fortunate in 
a lower, riper, suaver, courtlier voice, the 
quilted voice that is proper to divans, the 
inlaid voice that fits the cabinet. To this 
second voice he imparts, when he likes, 
a melancholy richness, an autumnal 
grace, wanting in depth, perhaps, but not 
in charm. He has only to intensify a 
little to arrive at a real pathos. That is 
his range possibly—from the candid to 
the delicate; beyond these limits he is 
less strong or less sure. 

His Hamlet is naturally not among his 
best parts. Among the Hamlets it is a 
cadet or younger son, of the old stock and 
rearing beyond a doubt, but, relatively 
speaking, unendowed, unreplenished, un- 
enriched. The weight which the true 
Hamlets carry and which their gayeties 
and gravities are supposed equally to 
express is inconspicuous in Mr. Leiber. 
His Hamlet might conceivably wake up 
at any moment to find that the Ghost was 
a product of dyspepsia, to invite the King 
and Polonius to dinner, and to philoso- 
phize over the filberts on the brevity of 
human life and the unreality of spectres. 
With all defects, however, Mr. Leiber’s 
Hamlet is interesting and there are pas- 
sages in which the directness of his 
method is curiously enlightening. He 
utters: ‘“What’s Hecuba to him, or he 
to Hecuba?” not emotionally, but ration- 
ally, and the sense is surprisingly 
brought out by the retirement of the 
emotion. There are lines upon lines in 
Shakespearean tragedy in which the 
meaning has been overlaid by the pas- 
sion, and in which the removal of the 
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35th Anniversary of 


THE FORUM 


GEORGE HENRY PAYNE, Ep1tor 





THE IRISH QUESTION * * * JAPANESE 
AGGRESSION * ** IMMIGRATION HYS- 
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On all newsstands 


Major- General WOOD says: 
THE FORUM presents the views of strong 

and well informed men and women.’ 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB says: . 
“THE FORUM has become a real medium 
for the expression of independent opinion 
on current problems.” 

HERBERT HOOVER ones 
“THE FORUM is a faithful public ser- 
vant.’ 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
To readers of THE WEEKLY 
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THE FORUM, 118 East 28th Street, New 
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Why Is Serbia Always in Trouble? 
Why Does Denmark Always Prosper? 
Why Is China Stationary? 

Why Is Africa Retrogressive? 

Why Do You Live as You Do? 


PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By EttswortH HuNTINGTON AND 
SuMNER, W. CusHING 


Tells the Whys of Geography in an interest- 
ing, practical and truly educational way. 


_It also directs attention to the commer- 
cial possibilities of various regions, their 
wealth and wants. 


Get it—its cost is $3.50, postpaid. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


424 Fourth Avenue New York 
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This Indian Head 


is recognized internationally as the symbol of a 
banking house with a reputation for conserv- 
atism, sound judgment and strength. When seen 
on the same check that carries your signature, 
it serves as an introduction and a recommenda- 
tion to your business prospects. 
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Screening this year ? 


Did someone accidentally let a chair rock back 
and break the screen you put up two years ago? 
Or did one of the youngsters, who couldn't 
reach the handle, push through the bottom 
panels of all the doors? 


Or was the screen just eaten away by the 
salty atmosphere or rust? 


All this could be avoided by using Monel 
Metal screens which are 60% stronger than 
the best copper grades, cannot rust and are 
unaffected by salt or smoky atmosphere and 
are practically everlasting. 


The name Monel identifies the natural nickel 
alloy—60% nickel, 28% copper, and 5% other 


metals—as produced by The _ International 
Nickel Company. 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


Toronto, Ontario 











Monel is 
stronger 
than other 
screens 


Monel 
does net 
stretch 
or bulge 


Vonel 
has 
greater 
visibility 





NICKEL COMPANY 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 











passion amounts almost to a reinstate- 
ment of the meaning. 

Mr. Leiber’s Antony (to which no ill 
was meant in my earlier allusion to the 
play) is rightly and vividly conceived. 
Mr. Leiber shows us a brittle and shifty 
politician at the single moment of his life 
when he is dominated by a generous im- 
pulse, yet so finely does the normal tem- 
per assert itself in the exceptional occa- 
sion that the act of loyalty to the dead 
friend accomplishes itself through an act 
of perfidy to his new-fledged associates. 
Amid much inequality of detail, Mr. 
Leiber has clearly grasped this tergiver- 
sation; his Antony is a rogue who en- 
tombs or enwombs a gentleman. 

In Romeo, Mr. Leiber can play the 
lover of Rosaline, but not the lover of 
Juliet—he attains fancy, but not ardor. 
In the later scenes of richly colored de- 
spair in which the roseate melancholy 
of the opening days finds its sequel and 
its harvest he returns to felicity. An- 
other sign of his temper is that the 
one element in Macbeth which he has 
completely disengaged is the pathos. 
After all, pathos is probably the core of 
Macbeth. As assassin his mediocrity is 
glaring; it is as sufferer that his ex- 
cellence is unsurpassed. 

Shylock, Iago, and Richard III form a 
group by themselves in relation to Mr. 
Leiber; indeed they form a group by 
themselves in relation to criticism gener- 
ally. They are criminals known before- 
hand to be such, and every word they 
speak, no matter how usual or innocent, 
is colored to our minds by that fore- 
knowledge. Their first word is prophetic 
of their last deed to our prepossessed im- 
agination. We bring as an initial gift to 
them the impression which should be 
their parting legacy to us. We start from 
the goal. In Shylock’s, “Three thou- 
sand ducats—well,” the frictton of the 
knife upon the shoesole is prematurely 
audible. The grasp of Iago’s hand upon 
Brabantio’s knocker prefigures to our 
mind the Moor’s grip on Desdemona’s 
throat. We see only the monster, but the 
man was present no less surely than the 
monster, and their cohesion is the real 
horror. A superficial horror is indeed 
achievable by cutting the man adrift and 
aggrandizing the monster. But it is not 
the exception that profoundly terrifies. 
That a person altogether unlike you or me 
should be a Shylock or an Iago is reassur- 
ing rather than terrific; it is an indirect 
acquittal for ourselves. The shudder 
comes when a man unquestionably like 
you and me in many points is found 
capable of maligning a spotless woman 
or cutting the heart out of his r igh- 
bor’s breast. 

These miscreants are like and yet 
unlike the ordinary man, and perfect act- 
ing would be equally just to the like- 
ness and the difference. Historically, 
acting has stressed the difference; there 
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is room for emphasis upon the likeness. 
Mr. John Kellerd may not be a great 
actor, but he showed fine insight not long 
since by portraying Shylock, not as a 
hyena with a taste for money-lending, 
but as the banker which to all intents 
and purposes Shylock undoubtedly was. 
Mr. Leiber acts the three Shakespearean 
arch-rogues in the same spirit. I am not 
sure that in this choice he is acute. Per- 
haps he is merely simple—takes plain 
things plainly as they come, a possibility 
which does not nullify his service. His 
Shylock is a man of business who, in a 
perfectly cool-headed and clear-sighted 
way, has made up his mind to a course of 
action which people whom he despises call 
infamous and cruel. He has led a busy, 
methodical, almost a quiet, life up to the 
hour of outbreak, and he is busy, method- 
ical, almost quiet, in the conduct of the 
outbreak. His intelligence controls his 
passion in the choice of means as com- 
pletely as his passion controls his intel- 
ligence in the choice of purposes. 

I describe Mr. Leiber’s Shylock, not 
Shakespeare’s. The deftest packing will 
not crowd quite all of Shakespeare’s Jew 
into the clear but compact frame of Mr. 
Leiber’s vigorous conception. But that 
conception humanizes many things and 
clarifies others. There is a physical and 
moral hoarseness in the traditional Shy- 
lock which Mr. Leiber removes and the 
removal of which permits many facts to 
spring forth into clarity and fitness. 
When Shylock says of Jessica: “Would 
[she] were dead at my foot and the 
jewels in her ear!” it is the fact, the fact 
of the wish, that is awful. No rage that 
that fact could be utilized to express 
would be half so terrifying as the fact 
itself. Rage indeed discredits the fact; 
Mr. Leiber eliminates the rage, and the 
fact that he gives us, being passionless, 
is overwhelming. His Shylock is a con- 
tribution to knowledge. 

A good deal, likewise, may be said for 
his Iago and his Richard. His lago is 
young, bluff, impulsive, and agreeable; 
he might have rowed five years back in 
a college boat-crew. The half-casual 
element in Iago’s villainy, which should 
temper the notion of laborious contri- 
vance, was effectively brought out. Vil- 
lainy is not taskwork to lago; it is golf 
and billiards. What struck one in his 
Richard III was Richard’s plain dealing 
with himself and the clearness which 
overbore all other traits in his solilo- 
quies; here was a man honestly thinking, 
though thinking to dishonest ends. The 
ordinary Shylocks, Iagos, Richards suffer 
(though they also gain) from too deep 
am:impregnation with themselves; they 
have become their own myths and leg- 
ends, the literature of literature, so to 
speak; Mr. Leiber gives us what their 
own contemporaries might have seen in 
London, in Cypress, or in Venice. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won 
her great fight against war’s 
destruction. Eighty per cent 
of her wrecked and crippled 
factories again hum with 
activity. All of the 4,006 
villages and towns in the 
devastated regions have 
again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 
schools in this vast area, 
5,345 have been rebuilt and 
opened. Farms, factories and 
homes again cover most of 
the scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, 
France has shown the same 
unconquerable spirit that 
stopped her invaders at the 
Marne. 


And here, at home, an- 
other great peaceful victory 


One Policy 





is being won against the 
greatest odds. This has been 
the fight of the Bell tele- 
phone employees to rebuild 
a national service. 


Despite all of the difficul- 
ties of the post-war period, 
the organized forces of the 
Bell system have established 
new records in maintenance 
and construction. 


Facing, after the armis- 
tice, a public demand such 
as was never before known, 
they have yet responded to 
the nation’s need with hun- 
dreds of new buildings, thou- 
sands of miles of new wires 
and cables, and with the in- 
stallation in the last year, 
alone, of over half a million 
new telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1920 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due 
from Banks and Bankers 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 

Public Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 

Foreign Exchange 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Real Estate 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Outstanding Dividend Checks 

Accrued Interest Payable and Reserves for Taxes and 
Expenses, and Other Liabilities 

Notes, Bills, and Acceptances Rediscounted with Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Notes Secured by Liberty Bonds Rediscounted with 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Acceptances—New York Office 

Foreign Offices 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 
Deposits 


BRUSSELS 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


$217,780,215.72 
36,909,728.37 
44,227,524.52 
37,275,670.61 
501,582,486.50 
2,804,110.00 
5,244,047.77 
57,901,984.08 
8,435,705.67 
11,501,864.88 





$923,663,338.12 


$25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
12,075,072.37 





$62,075,072.37 
966,400.50 


20,379,570.92 
74,328,844.23 


19,435,800.00 
44,867,543.08 
13,034,441.00 
51,221,978.47 
637,353,687.55 





THE NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office Fifth Avenue Ofes 
26 Broad Street Fifth Ave. and 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits $11,000,000 


Designated Depositary in Bankruptcy and of Court 
and Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President - 

F. J. Horne, Vice-Pres. H. W. Shaw 

ames Dodd, Vice-Pres. A. C. Downing, Jr. 
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a orsyth, Treas. ‘or 

Boyd G. Curts, Sec’y S. B. Silleck, 

W. J. Birdsall Wm. H. Taft, 2nd, _ 
‘Assistant Treasurers Assistant Secretaries 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Cuartes E. Haypock, Vice-President and Manager 
osePpH A. FLYNN Assistant Secretary 
rs. Key CamMack Assistant Secretary 
Russet, V. Worste_i Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
Otto T. Bannard F. N. Hoffstot 
S. Reading Bertron - Buchanan Houston 
James A. Blair Percy H. Jennings 
Mortimer N. Buckner Walter Jennings 


Ogden 'L. Mills 
ohn J. Mitchell 
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en . Phipps 
ene P. Ream 
George Doubleday Dean Sage 


Samuel H. Fisher ieore® 4 Slocum 
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Members of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and of the Federal Reserve System 


Robert W. de Forest 
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$923,663,338.12 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS ACCOUNT 


CREDITS 


Credit Balance January 1, 1920 
Miscellaneous Credits During Year 


Profits for Year, after deducting all expenses and taxes, includ- 


$6,239,889.57 
155,624.66 


ing high cost of living allowance to employees, the charge- 
offs in connection with Real Estate and bad and doubtful 


debts, both domestic and foreign 


Total Credits 


DEDUCTIONS 
Dividends Paid During Year at Rate of 20% 


per annum 
Appropriated for distribution to officers and 


employees on Additional Compensation Plan 1,676,392.36 


12,355,950.50 





18,751,464.73 


6,676,392.36 





Credit Balance December 31, 1920 


$12,075,072.37 
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6% Mortgages 


For many years this Company has 
made conservative First Mortgage Loans 
on improved income producing real estate 
in certain of the larger cities throughout 
the United States. Loans average less 
than 40% of our appraisal and are avail- 
able in amounts of $1,000 and upward, 
netting purchasers 6%. The Company 
cares for all details in connection there- 
with. 

For small amounts—multiples of $100 
—we offer Mortgage Participation Cer- 
tificates, secured by specific First Mort- 
gages held in Trust, to net purchasers 
5%% and 6%, depending upon maturity. 


Illustrated booklet 
M-16 sent on request 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus, $6,000,000 
55 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 


General Banking and Trust Business 








